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ENSIGN MARTYN’S FIRST SCRAPE. 


I WAs just nineteen when I saw myself gazetted to an 
ensigncy in her majesty’s ——th Highlanders. What 
a proud day that was for me! My kind, good parent, 
gave me carte blanche on that prince of all tailors— 
Buckmaster—and I hastened up to London, deter- 
mined to avail myself of it to the utmost. My outfit 
was splendid. My epaulets would have suited a cap- 
tain ; my claymore was at least three inches longer, and 
my satin scarf six inches wider, than the regulation ; 
and I sent to Scotland for a Cairngorm brooch, as 
large as a saucer, to loop the latter up with. Before I 
had time to show off in my uniform, I was ordered to 
join the depét of my regiment—then, alas! entombed 
in the depths of Ireland. With many a sigh, I was 
obliged to relinquish dear Cheltenham in all its 
gaiety: One consolation, however, remained, which 
was, the certainty that my departure would occasion 
the most profound grief to some half-a-dozen belles. 
On my arrival in Dublin, I devoted a few days to see 
all that was to be seen, and then started to join my 
depét, which was quartered in Birr, or Parsonstown, 
as it is sometimes called, chiefly celebrated for a huge 
statue of the famous Duke of Cumberland, and a 
superabundance of young unmarried ladies. I was 
agreeably disappointed in the barracks, which are 
‘ hhandsome and commodious. In truth, I must con- 
fess, I had landed on the Green Isle with not a few 
of the English prejudices which are so generally 
entertained against Ireland. I was received with the 
utmost cordiality by my brother officers, and for 
many weeks could not help feeling a slight degree of 
pride when a soldier saluted me. The well-appointed 
mess, too, had its charms, where all was light-hearted 
gaiety and badinage. 

About a month after I had joined, I received by 
Laces the following letter :-— 

Street, Glasko. 
July 3d, 1839. 

My perest Luvge.—A glad and a happie woman was 
I to sea you had suckseded in yure endeevors to get 
the apointmant you have bene so long trying about. 
Yure own name, two, in print. Yure mother was sore 
overcome with the joy. But just to think you ar at 
last an offisher. Wel, William dere, you were in the 
rite, I now sea, insteed of stayin hear, drawin teeth 
for a sixpense, and bleedin and blisterin for sometimes 
naething at al. I wood have wrote to you long ago, 
but thot you wood like some littel time to settel down, 
and get things made cumfortabel for mee in baraks. 
Rite to mee, my dere husband, and say when I am to 
cum to you, for I am weerying to sea you once more ; 
four yeres is a long time to leeve youre wife and bairns ; 
but as our neeybor Jenny Haivers sais, a’ is for the 
best. Yure mother is quite wel; only her site not 
quite as it used to bee. No more at present, but hop- 
ping too here from you sune.—Yure luving wife, til 
deth, IsaBELLA Martin, 

The babby’s ar wel.” 


This elegant epistle, directed to Mr William Martin, 
Esq.—th regiment, Parsonstown, was folded ina most 
original manner, and closed with a red wafer, which 
bore the unique and ‘humble impression of a thimble. 
-T examined the precious morceau minutely, and was 
not long in determining from whom it came. “Some 
more of Lacy’s confounded tricks ; another of his 
numerous hoaxes,” I exclaimed; and I resolved to 
answer it in manner conforming. As nearly as I can 

recollect, I wrote as follows :— 
“ AporaBLE IsapeLta—Your letter has given the 


greatest pleasure to your too long separated husband. 


Come, dearest, immediately, and complete my happi- 
ness. Without thee, life even in a barrack-room— 
embellished as it always is with unpapered walls, two 
wooden chairs, one small table, and half a poker— 
could not be long supportable. In the midst of my 
brother officers, a set of unfeeling youths, who dance, 
ride, fish, shoot, and smoke cigars, without a single 
thought of matrimony, I only sigh and think of thee 
—thee whose elegance and accomplishments I have 
never seen equalled in all my wanderings. Come, 
then, my angel, and never more be parted from— 
Your ever affectionate husband, 

Martyn. 

Mrs William Martin, Stockwell Street, Glasgow.” 


This rhapsody I carefully consigned to the letter- 
serjeant, being quite confident it would soon find 
its way back to the author of Isabella’s fond effusion. 
At mess that evening, I fancied I detected a lurking 
smile of intelligence pass between Lacy and Power ; 
I kept my own counsel, however, quite pleased with 
having paid them off with their own coin. A few 
weeks elapsed ; and the angelic, deserted Isabella, and 
her epistle, had been consigned to oblivion ; when, 
very early one morning, Duval, my Swiss valet, en- 
tered my bed-room, and, with an expression of curious 
and unwonted meaning, announced that a lady desired 
to see me. 

“A lady wishing to see me” Weried : “A Indy 
wishing to see me, and at this time inf, the morning ? 
Impossible !” 

“ Vraiment !” exclaimed Duval, with that inde- 
seribable shrug with which foreigners contrive to 
convey volumes. He was evidently highly elated at 
the unexpected honour done me, and kept bustling 
about, arranging, re-arranging, folding, and unfolding, 
every article of my toilet, appendages, and uniform. 

Recovering, by an effort, my composure and breath, 
I desired Duval to look out my most becoming morn- 
ing costume, restricting his services to last twenty 
minutes. [I may, by the way, remark, and every 
ensign in her majesty’s service should profit by the 
hint, that it is invariably the best plan to allow your 
valet to choose your dress. For his own sake, he will 
take care to dress you well.] Of my four morning 
gowns, he, selected a rose-coloured satin one. An em- 
broidered dove-coloured cashmere waistcoat and velvet 
slippers completed a costume which he deemed worthy 
of the occasion. Entering my sitting-room, I gave 
one hasty glance at a rich silk dress, blushed (remem- 
ber I was but nineteen), made a profound bow, and 
handed the lady a chair. But, instead of quietly 
seating herself, she rushed towards me with the energy 
of a dancing bear, and the rapidity of the Falls of 
Niagara, and giving me a warm embrace, exclaimed, 
“Dear, dear Wully !” in a tone, and with an accent, 
the vulgarity of which was unequalled. Judge of my 
astonishment! It was too dreadful. I extricated 
myself as well as I could, and sunk half fainting on 
the nearest chair, The idea rushed into my mind, 
that, in my apartment, and, in propria persona, there 
was present—she of the well-spelt letter. It had not 
been a trick after all! An instant sufficed to make 
me fully sensible of the awkward scrape into which I 
had got, and at least a portion of its consequences, 
including the merciless jokes to which it would neces- 
sarily subject me at mess, and the more grave regard 
which it might attract from my commanding officer. 
I mentally execrated the rash folly of answering such 
a letter in such a style, and groaned to think that I 
was only made aware of this by experience. 

“Eh, Wully, how very braw ye've turned sin’ ye 
was made an offisher! but I daursay ye'll no deny 


that I’m weel put on mysel, and fit to be seen as your 
wife ony day. My freends saw to that before I cam 
awa, for we had mair sense than no ken that ye wad 
like to see me decent-like when ye introduissed me to 
your brother offishers and their leddies. Ib, truly, 
bow ind I am to te here ot Inet, anf 
Wully again !” 

Such was the address of my fair visitor, an the pee 
sessed herself ef my easy smoking chair, and arranged 
herself in it with an air of the greatest possible free- 
dom. Though nigh confounded with the horror of 
the occasion, I could not help taking a hasty glance 
of the being who seemed to have come on purpose to 
torment me, and beheld a coarse woman about thirty, 
overloaded with diverse-coioured finery, and bearing 
an aspect in which vulgarity was strangely relieved 
by an appearance of eccentricity. She had a large 
face, of fair complexion, slightly marked with small- 
pox, no eye-brows or lips, but a profusion of wiry 
ringlets ; and I could observe, even at that moment, 
that, while all tho rest of her clothes were of silk, she 
wore white woollen stockings and thick-soled shoes, 
She was evidently a woman of humble rank, and, I 
made no doubt, had actually been deserted by some 
sort of husband ; but then I—unfortunate I, William 
Martyn, Esquire, of her majesty’s:——th—was not 
the man ! 

“ Madam,” said I, “ this seems to be a strange mis- 
take on your part ——” but ere 1 could complete the 
sentence— 

“Oh, nae mistak’ ava,” she broke in. “How can 
ye gang, Wully, to say that! Hae I no been sair 
eneuch tried already by your leaving me sae lang wi’ 
the bairns, and are ye no gaun to be kind to me noo, 
and mak a’ odds evens ?” 

“ But, madam, you are mistaken, if you suppose me 
to be your husband. I never saw you in my life be- 
fore : and you must or ought to know, from my ap- 
pearance, that I am not the man.” 

“Eh, did ony body ever hear the like o’ that?” she 
exclaimed ; “to gang and say that you are no my man 
after a’! The very bairn here—our ain young Wully— 
wad ken ye, let-a-bee mysel, if it hadna been that he 
was only a sookin wean when ye ged awa.” And here 
she pointed to a member of the company whom I had 
not before observed ; namely, a boy of about five years 
did, who was making strenuous efforts to get hold of 
my epaulets, as they lay on the table, fortunately 
beyond his reach. 

“ If this is your son, ma’am,” said I, “ I think he is 
rather a witness against than for you, as he shows that 
it must be several years since you were married. Now, 
I am only nineteen last birth-day, and, so far from 
being married years ago, I do not intend to be married 
for years to come.” 

« Ah, but ye’re my ain Wully for a’ that,” said she ; 
“nae doot something different fra what ye was whan 
ye keepit the ’pothecary shop i’? the Stockwell; but 
then it’s only your braws that hae changed ye. We 
a’ ken that fine feathers mak fine birds, and that, in 
fack, as Jenny Haivers says, dress is everything. I’m 
no sure but some o’ my ain auld necbors wad scarcely 
ken me, noo that I’m a dressed-up offisher’s leddy. 
But ye’ve just the same bonny dark hair and whuskers 
that ever ye had, and the vera same rollin eo that first 
wan my puir virgin heart, waes me, that hae been a 
deserted meeserable woman for four lang year for 
want 0’ ye. Ah, Wully, it was an ill turn to gang 
awa leavin wife and bairns to tak care o’ theirsels, and 
scarcely write @ scrape o’ a pen to me sin’ syne. But 
let a’ byganes be byganes, noo that I’ve gotten my 
Wully again, as the sang says. Somehoo, I aye 
thought ye wad get on to be something after a’, for 
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ye had aye a notion o” being up in the warld ; and 
am I to find.that I hinna been mista’en.” , 

All this was addressed to me with such an accom- 
panimenit of coaxing and ‘ingratiating looks, winks, 
and smiles, 4s would bave at arly other time made 
me expire with laughing. Alas! I felt but little 


olan. to mirth at that moment. Like Franken- 
when visited at home by his monster, I could 


thitk of no better course than to leave my tormentor 


in possession of the field. It happened, too, that I 
was engaged that morning to breakfast with Major 
Ellis, commanding officer at our depét, and to accom- 
pany hini afterwards upon a shooting excursion. 
There was therefore little time to argue out the matter 
with my new Glasgow friend, or to take measures of 
any other kind to assure her of her error, or to get 
quit of her. This led me to a wrong step, which I 
afterwards had reason to repent of, though I did it 
for the best. Wich the hope of keeping her absurd 
story quiet, I asked her to remain in my lodgings 
till my return, under the care of Duval, who undertook 
to get breakfast ready immediately for her and her 
little boy. Then hastily accoutring myself for the 
field, I proceeded to Ellis’s lodgings. 

In the course of our forenoon’s walk, Ellis shot 
beautifully, and quickly filled his bag ; but I, though 
reputed his equal, missed every bird I aimed at. This 
excited his surprise, and, in connexion with sundry 
other marks of confusion in my conduct, induced him 
to ask if anything was the matter with me. I had 
previously determined to keep my own secret, but it 
now occurred to me that it might be as well to make 
a confidant of the major, as it was not impossible that 
he might yet have something more to do with the 
ease. I therefore related to him the whole cireum- 
stances, only intreating that he would not communi- 
eate them to Mrs Ellis, or to any other person, unless 
is a corrective to any less faithful version of the story 
which might become public. He agreed to this, and 
we returned late in the morning to dress for mess. 
Inquiring for my unlucky visitor, I was informed by 
Duval that Madam Martyn—I think the rogue’s eye 
twinkled as he pronounced the name—had left my 
rooms soon after breakfast, and had not since returned. 
It was almost with satisfaction that I found the im- 
mediate presence of the incubus taken off; but I 

“eould not suppress a dread that worse was yet to be- 
fall me. No sooner had I entered the anti-chamber 
which served our mess as a drawing-room, than I 
became mortifyingly aware that the whole affair was 
blown abroad. My appearance was the signal for a 
universal peal of laughter, in which Major Ellis him- 
self could not help joining. Inquiries after Mrs Mar- 
tyn’s health, comments on her youth, beauty, and 
elegant style of speech, met me on every side. I was 
overwhelmed and stunned, insomuch that I scarcely 
knew which of my foes to face or reply to, or whether 
it would be most advisable to treat the matter seri- 
ously, or to take it as a joke, As the dinner pro- 
ceeded, I heard nothing but lamentations that they 
were likely so soon to lose me as a regular member of 
the mess ; but all agreed, with mock solemnity, that 
husbands ought to dine with their wives, if wives they 
had, and that many officers were improved by domes- 
tic life, though it was not the case with all. I soon 
ascertained that the fearful woman, on leaving my 
lodgings, had found her way to the quarters of the 
commanding officer, where, Ellis himself being from 
home, she had obtained an interview with Mrs Ellis, 
and made her acquainted with the story, following it 
up with the most strenuous averments that J was her 
missing husband, with no change but what dress and 
improved manners might easily account for. Mrs Ellis, 
a@ sharp lively Irishwoman, fond of a joke, and rather 
held in terror on that account in the regiment, took up 
the case in a moment, and with a serious air assured 
the stranger that there was no fear but Ellis would 
see her righted, supposing that she could make good 
her claim. Though, of course, feeling no doubt of my 
innocence, she could not suppress so glorious a quiz 
against the fine young ensign, but immediately com- 
menced a round of morning calls, to laugh it all over 
with the other ladies of the depét. In short, long 
before our return from the shooting excursion, “this 
strange story of young Martyn and a lady from Glas- 

had been repeated to everybody connected with 
regiment. 

I returned home that night with a burning heart, 
furious at my brother officers, at Mrs Ellis, and, above 
all, at my odious Scotch visitor. At an early hour 
next forerioon, I had a note from the major, begging 
me to step across the way; and when I obeyed the 
summons, the first object which met my eye in his 
parlour was the frightful Isabells. Mrs Ellis received 

with an affectedly rigid and serious air, as if she 


me 
felt that things were looking very bad for me ; and | taken before 


pres Ellis was scarcely so cordial 6 usual. I saw that 
was to be pat upon trial) but thonght it best to 
submit to the inquest with a good grace. 

-* Well, Martyn, this is really a strange cireum- 
stance. Here comes a _ [a slight-elevation of the 
eye-brows at the word ] from Glasgow, to join 

ou as your lawful wife. She insists that you are her 
he , and I must say it is odd that you should 

have written a letter acknowledging ber as your lady, 
and requesting her to ¢ome to you. I kuow you say 
that you thought her epistle a hoax of your her 
officers ; but how am I to be sure of this ?” 

I could not believe him half in earnest ; but his ad- 
dress was annoying in any shape in which I could take 
it, and I hardly knew fo to treat the matter, so 
ridiculous at once and so serious had it become. 

“T assure you, my dear major,” I said, “that I have 
ene you a candid account of the affair of the letter. 

wish my hand had been burnt when I wrote it ; 
but certainly it was only with a view to turn back 
a bad joke upon its authors. If it has been the 

means of bringing this lady so far from home, I 
am sorry for it, and I shall be happy to make a 
pres reparation for the consequences of my unlucky 
jeu esprit.” 

“ Aib, a hea just my ain Wully, now,” interru 
the fair claimant, or plaintiff, as I may rather call her 
in the present circumstances. “Come, come, my dear, 
acknowledge me for your leddy at ance, and make nae 
mair wark about it. Aih, Wully, Wully, did I ever 
think to be disowned by ye, when lang syne ye used 
to court me on the Sunday nights, walking along the 
Gallowgate, or when we were livin’ sae cozily in our 
bit back-shop in the Stockwell after we were married ! 
It has been a sair weediehood to me sin’ syne, this four 
lang year ; but ye’ll mak’ it a’ up to me yet. And the 
bairns, puir things, we'll hae them a’ brought here, 
and they'll be sae glad to see their papa again. The 
best o’ our days are afore us, Wully, my dear, if ye’ll 
only listen to reason, and own me for your lawfu’ 
wedded wife, as I am.” 

“ Come now, Martyn,” said Mrs Ellis, with the face 
which I knew she always had when bent on torment- 
ing any poor wretch with her wit ; “if this lady is 
ony | rs Martyn, why not say so at once? we'll all 
be glad to see her in the regiment ; and consider what 
a lot of young recruits she brings with her. I must 
say her story tells wonderfully well, and I would say 
it is most likely you really are her husband, as I never 
yet knew any wife who might not have sung, as Mrs 
Gordon sometimes does— 

Weel would I my true love ken, 

Amang ten thousand Highlandmen. 
Certainly she should know best. And really, it would 
be a great hardship to have come all the way from 
Glasgow, in search of a missing husband, and not get 
him after all. Ipfairly let you know I’m of Mrs Mar- 
tyn’s 

“ My dear Mrs Ellis,” said I imploringly, “ this is 
really no jesting matter, for the poor woman has surel 
been iently deceived already. Upon my soul, 
V’m sorry for her, and 1’ll give her enough to pay for 
the expenses of this expedition, and a little more, if 
she'll only agree to go back and trouble me no more. 
My family is not known to any one here ; but I have 
only to write to Cheltenham to get evidence of m 
ae been a boy at Sandhurst at the time when this 
lady alleges I was keeping shop with her in some con- 
founded street in Glasgow.” 

“ Well,” said the major, “let us hear what Mrs 
Martyn says to this.” 

“Oh, oh, what a hardened heart he has "” blubbered 
forth the lady in question. “To offer me siller to gang 
awa and no trouble him, when I’m his married wife, 
as sure, mem, as ye’re your ain gudeman’s! That's 
what I ca’ adding insult to injury, mem; and nae 
honest woman can stand it. Isn’t his name the same ! 
And did we no hear, first, that he had got or was 
gettin into the service, and then see —— into the 
papers as a full ensign in the ——th ; then, was- 
na there my letter answered by him as my dutifu’ 
lovin’ husband, and a’ the rest o’t. And is he no the 
vera man, there where he stands—joost the exack 
.hicht, the eedentical face and figure—a’ the same, in 

fack, but the bits o’ fine claes he’s got on noo, as richt 
he should. My friends never misdooted that he was 
my man when they saw the letter, and that was the 
reason they made up a lock siller to fit me decently 
oot as an offisher’s leddy ; but hae na I the yevidence 
o’ my senses into the bargain? Oh, Wully, ye’re surely 
my ain man, and the bairns’s father, and I can nae 
langer keep frae fawing i’ your airms, little as a may 
think o’ me, for weel 1 wat nature’s strong and maun 
hae her way.” 

And, ere I was aware, the fair tigress had actually 
precipitated herself upon me, and taken me firmly 
round the neck, while her slobbered face and dirty 
erumpled-up handkerchief reposed upon my bosom. 
It was the most embarrassing situation imaginable, 
for I was obliged to give her some support, to save the 
poor creature from falling ; and on the other hand, 


affecting reconnaissance and re-union she had ever 
beheld. Was ever gay young ensign in such a dilemma 
at my situation, and strong and decisive measures 


were evidently becoming necessary. 
up 0c. um or ve you 
a magistrate whatever Major Ellis 


there stood Mrs Ellis declaring that it was the most: 


may ordo. I’m not to be hoaxed any longer in this 
way, I assure you. So be off, 1 tell you again. Do 
ut the poor creature had- before, th fainted 

in ay arms, a clear proof, at least, that fully be- 
lieved me to be her husband, though how she could 
mistake a mere Stripling for a man who, from her own 
aceount, must have been at least thirty, was what I 
could not account for on any theory consistent with 
her possession of common reason. , however, 
was she, in a genuine swoon, brought on evidently 
the intensity of her feelings. ‘Things had now reac 
a most distressing crisis to all of us, and even Mrs 
Ellis seemed affected. Between concern for my 
own honour, the sense of the ridiculousness of 
situation, and pity for the unfortunate | 
knew not what to do or say—when, just as my fair 
burden was coming to her senses, enters Curran, my 
green, with a look which from the first I thought a 

erald of relief, and, addressing himself to Major 
Ellis, said, “ Plaze you, sir, I think we’ve found the 
raal husband. We've been on the puzzle all morning, 
ye see, about this mighty odd business, and now we’ve 
sure got light on’t.” 

“Well, my good fellow, tell us what you know.” 

“Why, then, major. This lady’s right enough about 
her husband having joined the —th ; but sorra a ri 
she is about the man ; that’s all. It’s not Ensign 
Martyn at all, at all, d’ye see, but William Martin, a 
poor private, like myself, in Captain Gordon’s com- 


“Can it be possible ?” was the simultaneous excla- 
mation of the whole party, excepting Mrs Martin, 
who seemed to listen in a kind of incredulous bewil- 
derment. 

“ By the powers, it’s as true as my name’s Phil 
Curran. We thought the fellow looked rather quare 
this morning, and his wishing to be excused from 
parade confirmed us, your honour, So, Bill, says we, 
what if you are the *s husband the sell o’ thee ? 
And he looked quite red, then, your honour. So we 
all fell upon him for desairting so swate a creature and 
her four small childher into the bargain, and it all 
ended in his not being able to say he was not-the wo- 
man’s husband, sorra take him for a skulker as he is,” 

“Bring up the fellow here instantly,” cried the 
major, “and we’ll have the affair settled one way or 
another at once.” 

While this order was in the course of being exe- 
cuted, I learned that private Martin was a superior 
sort of man, though of reserved manners, who was 
supposed to have seen better days, and to have en- 
listed under the pressure of want. He had conducted 
himself since he joined the regiment with so much 
ey that ail his comrades thought him in the 

ir way of that promotion for which an education 
somewhat better than theirs seemed to qualify him. 
No one had <a to say against him, except that 
he kept himself much apart from his comrades, though 
this they excused, in consideration of his having onee 
been better than they. All this was stated in presence 
and hearing of Mrs Martin, who said, “ Weel, it ’ll 
be a sair dooncome if my man’s only a preevat ; but 
yet it’s better to hae a man o’ some kind, than bea 
widow bewitched, that’s neither fish, flesh, nor gude 
red herrin’. Jenny Haivers hersel wad allow that.” 

Martin soon appeared, and, when confronted with 
the fair lady of the Stockwell, looked as sheepish as I 
ever saw any man look in my life. It was rather odd 
that he did bear a considerable resemblance to me, 
though, I flatter myself, at a deuced long interval in 
—fibenomiens id Ellis, “ will please if 

Now sai is, “ will you say 
ater these men is your husband, and which of 

em,” 

“ Aih, losh, major! I’m sure that ane o’ them maun 
be the man ; but it’s ill to say whilk ane itis. The 
ensign’s sic a bonny lad, and sae like what my Wully 
was when I married him, that I could maistly swear 
he’s the thing yet. But, again, when I take a look 0’ 
the tother ane, faith I believe l’ve been mista’en, and 
this is my ain Wully after a’ !” 

“To cut this matter short,” said Martin, “ I confess 
myself to be this woman’s husband. I can only say, 
in excuse of my conduct, that it was misfortune 
business which first made me leave her. I had some 
hopes of finding a new opening in Ireland, where I 
had some friends, and came here to see after it, but 
was disappointed. Instead of being able to send for 
my wife and children, | was in the greatest poverty 
myself, being only employed sometimes as a derk 
butchers. Fronf shame, I ceased to write to her; a 
besides, I heard that her brother, who is in tolerab 
circumstances, had taken charge of her. At last I 
was obliged to enlist as a common soldier. Yet I still 
intended, if I ever got any promotion, to ask her to 
join me. This is the plain truth, and the whole tfuth, 
{ assure you, gentlemen. I am really sorry that Mr 
Martyn has been put to so much trouble. It is partly 
owing to my wife being not just so sharp in the judg- 
ment as some other people, as you all must have seen. 
If he considers this, and my own misfortunes, 1 hope 
he will excuse us both.” 

“ A-weel, weel, Wully,” said his wife, shaking him 
— hand (how cool, compared with the accolade 

bestowed upon me !), “ we'll just mak it a’ up, and 


J I'll sell my braws, and tak up my quarters i’ the 


racks, and aiblins ye’ll be as an ensign yet as 


may | aftera’.” 
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“KOHL’S RUSSIA.”—MOSCOW.* 


Moscow, the grand old capital of Russia, differs en- 
tirely from its modern rival St Petersburg. The 
streets of the latter, observes our authority, are “so 


: 


a third iw. 


resting upon it. The cathedral of St Michael incloses 
the tombs of the Russian sovereigns, from the time 


the patriarch, a nunnery, monastery. 
Gorod, is the centre of trade. 
i Gorod (white town), or third division, is 
the seat of learning and education, and is also the 
residence of the governor and the troops. Its most 
remarkable building is an enormous covered mili 
parade, or exercise se, within which the evolutions 
of 2000 foot. and 1000 horse soldiers can be conve- 
Zemlianoi Gorod (earthen town, 
so called from an earthen rampart which once sur- 
rounded the city) is a miscellaneous assemblage of 


. 


it stores, schools, a military victualling office, a 
philanthropic institution, a monastery, me pub- 

promenades, and houses of all grades. The 
division is the Slobodi, or suburbs. 


The great distinctive feature of Moscow is its reli- 
gious character. 1t is the residence of two archbishops, 
and contains the most important ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments in the empire. Thus, the Russio-Greek 
Christian Moscow with the same veneration 
that Mecca is looked on by a Mohamedan ; but besides 
this, it is endeared to the heart of a Russian from 
other causes. By a kind of political fiction, it is still 
considered a capital ; and it is here that the splendid 

o: | in, everything is kept in con- 
stant readiness for the reception of emperor, as if 
it were his usual residence. If we consider the posi- 
tion of Moscow in the very heart of Russia, how the 
stream of active and commercial life rolling hither 


uires form and substance from this 
centre, and that empire is, in fact, rather Mosco- 
vite than Russian, it will be evident that Moscow 
seems destined by nature, as well as by history, to be 
the capital of Russia, and must one day again me 
so. ‘The Russian emperors, to a certain extent, ac- 
knowledge this, by admitting the before-named fiction 
tocontinue. In official documents, Moscow is always 
designated ‘ Stolnitza’ (chief city), and the inhabitants 
all it ‘nasha drevnaya stolnitza’ (our old capital) with 
evident satisfaction, ‘No foreigner can know what 
magic power these three words have over a Russian 
heart,’ said Professor S— once to me, as we drove 
~ out of Moscow, and took leave of his native city with 


in his eyes. H 


cl 
St Petersburg and Moscow. By J. G. Kohl; 
London: Chapman and 


: | clad Bokharians rust! 


a small cupola rising the roof, like a bulb 
or onion, and pain exteriorly, the i 
colours the palette can afford, and often silvered or 


ieture looks 
wn, whose enormous ugliness is much better calcu- 
lated to scare than to assist devotion. It is generally 
the figure of the Redeemer, the Virgin, or of John, 
and in the centre cupola is the pictured form of an 
old grey-headed man, meant to represent the Father. 
The walls are usually painted, from top to bottom, 
with grotesque-looking saints and polo. 
much in the style of 


coming 
is supported 
that they dissindah 


They are generally under one building, the summer 
church being placed above the winter one. The former 
is lofty, airy, and light in the upper or second storey of 
the latter te dow desis in which 
ight and air are sparingly admitted. There are many 

these double churches in St Petersburg, and also in 
Moscow. In the new churches stoves are introduced 
instead, and the entrances provided with double doors. 
When, in addition to the warm air and the stoves, we 
have the tick of a these churches have 


see a Russian ringer begin 
his work. He put 
motion ;, indeed, they have no per. To ev 
and, from 
mers, strings are passed to the ringer. yh ab 4 
some 
and sets 
others in motion with his legs. The motions he is 
obliged to make have a most comic effect ; a former 
ezar found the business so diverting, that he used 
nerally to mg thom, himself in the court church. 
hat renders this noise so disagreeable is, that 
people never allow the sounds to succeed in measured 
time, but hammer away, right and left, like smiths 
upon an anvil; however, the bells are not attuned to 
each other, but clash one against the other in fearful 
The 8 art is old one in 
ussia. Herodotus y speaks of great castings 
of metal as practised in the Scythian land.” 
The commercial importance of Moscow is also very 
considerable ; as, from its central situation, it is the 


fair. Hither, from the Black streams all that 
the Levant can produce ; from the Baltic, the produce 
of Western Europe ; from Siberia, what China and 
Tartary yield. Moscow is the centre of the whole in- 
terior traffic of Russia. Along the galleries long- 
bearded Russians and black-robed Persians, with their 
pointed sheep-skin caps, were roaming about ; silken- 
by, and Tartars and Greeks 
gostinnoi dvor ines an r the most 
considerable of Moscow, Whe trade here 
vane only, and are more than nine hundred in 
number. 

The retail trade is carried on in the Ryidi, which 
spe, literally, rows of shops. “The number 
of shops in the Ryidi are not less than twelve hun- 
dred, all united under one common roof. Not only 
the shops, but the poe between, are covered, but 
the roof is so awkwardly constructed, that in the 
strongest sunshine people stumble in darkness, and 
after the siphons shower wade through mud. It 
would be difficult, nevertheless, to find a market of a 
more cheerful character than the Moscow Ryidi, not 
that it can be said the Russian merchants are more 
indifferent to gain than others, but they have, not- 
withstanding their lust of gain, a cheerfulness of tem- 
perament wholly wanting to the German and English 
merchant. ‘The Russians on their business in 
the midst of praying, tea-drinking, ball and draughts, 
playing, laughing, and gossiping. ‘Iheir appetite is 


then, | always ready, and nearly as many sellers of edibles are — 


to be met with here as customers, with e 
plates and knives and forks. y play at ball in the» 
between their shops, making use of a» 
great leathern ball filled with air, which is struck by ° 
the fovt. But the favourite 
they play before their doors, fn the shops, some-_ 
times in the middle of the street; however, 
neither play for money nor bet; love 
Kopel to well to expove tem to such danger The 
whole range of shops are plentifully adorn: : 
tures of saints nailed to the beams, with lamps burning : 
in cages, and whole flights 
of pigeons, which nestle under the eaves of the shops, « 
and cherichéd the owners asa kind of » 
elsewhere, in masses, not promiscuously ; here a range 
of thirty shops for paper, another range for spices, a» 
third for articles, a fourth for pictures of » 
saints, 
Nor is literature neglected in Moscow, which boasts 
of thirty booksellers’ shops. 
that have a stock of not less than 100,000 volumes. . 
Those of Glasunoff and: Shireinoff are the: princi 
ones. ‘The latter is said to have 200,000 volumes in: 
of any uence in the city ; in 
1810, six. After 1812, however, whose flames appear 
to have exercised a wonderfully stimulating effect on 
the minds of the Russians, the number of venders» 


civil and ecclesiastical primers found customers. : 
‘Viedomosti, the celebrated newspaper of Moscow, that . 
has now been published since 1761, had only 2000 sub- 
scribers before 1812. Immediately after that year, the . 
number rose to 6000, and the sale is now 12,000 
copies,. The taste for reading is greatly on the in-' 
crease among the trading and lower classes, I often 
observed a group of merchants’ servants sitting to- 
her, listening to one who read aloud ; nor were the 
ks selected bad ones. Karamsin’s History of 
Russia was one I often saw in their hands.” 

In 1835, Moscow numbered between nine and ten - 
thousand houses, seven cathedrals, twenty-one monas- 
teries, and churches as follows—two hundred and. 
forty-five Greek, two Roman Catholic, three Protes-. 
_ two English, three Armenian chapels, and a, 
Turkish mosque. 


‘We must not take leave of the two capitals of 
Russia, without some allusion to a climate, the seve- 
rity of which, both from heat and cold, excites so 
much remark from travellers, To give one an idea of 
a Russian winter, M. Kohl, with his usual tact, com- 
mences with the graphic expedient of an anecdote, 
“In the year 1836,” he says, “and in the month of De- 
cember, a man threw a piece of apple-peel out of his 
little air window in Moscow. The peel of the apple did 
not reach the street, but happening to strike against 
the ledge of the window, froze fast to it, and remained 
ice-bound on its way from the window to the street,. 
till it was set free by a thaw somewhere in the month 
of Feb , and was enabled to complete the journey 
on which it had set out six weeks and three days 
previously. This may afford a tolerable notion of 
severity and perseverance of a Moscovite winter. ; 

Such a thing could not have occurred in St Peters-. 
burg, for in the marshy delta of the Neva, the tem 
rature is more variable than in central Russia. 8. 
icy winds that blow from Siberia are, in some measure, 
tempered by the influence of the Baltic. Rainy west-’ 
winds, freezing north-easters, thick fogs, and cheerful 
frosty days, are succeeding each other constantly, and 
keep up a st e for mastery throughout the whole 
of the six months’ winter. ‘k man is as little secure 

rain and mud in January, as against frost and 
snow in April. In Moscow, on the contrary, the sky 
was never known to drop a single tear of rain in 
December ; and neither among the records of the 
city, nor the traditions of its inhabitants, will you 
trace one instance of a pair of boots having been 
spotted with mud in January. 

It is only when the cold falls to an unusual degree 
of severity that any change takes place. When the 
thermometer stands at 20 d Reaumur),” every 
man pricks up his ears, and becomes a careful ob- 
server of its risings and fallin At 23 or 24 degrees 
the police are put on the and the officers go 
round, day and night, to see that the sentinels and 
butshniks keep awake. Should any one be found 
nodding at his post, he is summarily and 
punished, for sleep at such a time is a sure state of 


transition from life to death. At 25 d all the 
theatres are closed, as it is then thought ‘ie ible to 
adopt the precautions for the safety of the 


actors on the stage, and of the coachmen and servants 
waiting in the street. The pedestrians, who at other 
times are rather leisurely in their movements, now 
run along the streets as though were hasten 
on some mission of life and death, and the sledges 

in tempo celeratissimo (double quick time) over the 

cojd in etersburg signify a 


* Considerably below our zero. 


q 
‘Matters were now accommodated to the satisfaction | ‘God and the emperor.’ We may comprehend, 
of all parties, and it only remains for me to say, that wrt sar oh place for Russia that city must be, 
3 we soon Mrs Martin and her blooming progeny which, its 300,000 inhabitants, is also peculiarly 
. cpuaderedlty entstsd. Martin has since got a couple of | the one to which many millions of loving eyes are 
a cheques across his arm, and his wife washes linen | directed.” ; ¥ 
a . beyond all competition. a Power were con-| The churches give to Moscow a most aie 
% foundedly quizzical upon me for a month or two ; but | a rance. They are very numerous, and each : 
it's now all prett well blown over, and a true Mrs 
. Martyn is yet in the bosom of destiny. 
| 
, the Open places so Vast, the arms 0 é river 7 
are to appear y the gigantic ; 
plan of the whole. This effect is increased by the : 
extreme flatness of the site on which the city stands. | Church of Manenberg im Ivussia, and the Jtoland 0 
; Bremen. Fortunately, they are pretty well faded 
and it will hardly occur to any in t % 
to restore them. The centre rey 
four pillars so immoderately thick, = 
the space of the church parce y. 
In the north of Russia, severity of the climate | 
has introduced the use of summer and winter churches. | . 
4 
| 
of literature increased rapidly to ten, then to twenty, | 
nor are they all of similar haght and dimen- and at last to thirty. Before 1812, the annual sry 
; one house will be large and magnificent, another of spelling-books consumed in Moscow was 10, i 
: small and paltry ; one is painted white, another green, Immediately after that memorable year, the number 
One stands boldly forward, seeking increased to 30,000, and in 1837, no less than 200,000 
notice, another retreats within its little garden or 
stately court-yard, in which coaches-and-four are con- | quite the effect of sitting-rooms.” — . - 
} — A city, in one went 40 Sven The custom of placing clocks in church towers is 
that is, an assemblage of human dwellings p wholly unknown in Russia ; hence, a common house : 
closely together, till they seem as if hewn out of one | clock is sometimes set up in the interior. In some ‘ 
rock, Moscow is not, excepting perhaps. the square places the hours are struck by a watchman 7 
verst contained in the Kremlin and Kitai Gorod.” | a bell. There are no belfrys attached tothe churches, 
These are two of the five divisions of Moscow. ‘The | but the bells are placed in a detached -building, an 
first, the Kremlin-hill, was the nucleus around which | even, in some instances, are hung upon fhe branches 
the ancient city was built, and is to Moscow what the | of a neighbouring tree. Bell-ringing, as an art, is at 
Acropolis was to Athens, or the Capitol to Rome. It | the lowest ebb ; the science ble and triple 
contains the imperial palace, a portion of which con- | bob-majors being utterly unknown. “It is a curious 
sists of what remains of the ancient palace of: the - 
czars. This hill has also a highly sacred character, 2 
also the imperial museum, the arsenal, the palace | 
| 
| | 
entrepét for most of the internal trade of the empire. 
Some idea of its trade may be formed from the annexed 
description of the gostinnoi dvor (bazaar), or principal 
market of Moscow. “ It is a colossal building of three 
pm 4 ; three rows of pillars and three rows of shops 
stand, one above another, connected together by count- 
less passages and steps. Beneath is the greatest crowd, 
above the greatest commerce. In these courts and 
galleries, from year’s end to year’s end, is the greatest 
standing warehouse of the empire, and a continual | 
the Black, Caspian, te, an aitic seas, fin 
their natural centre on the fair hills of the Moskwa & 
loved Moscow as much as he did, and yet more, and 
; that even those who had never seen it, clung to the 
| | 
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danger, he has en to think of if he wish to keep 
his Extremities inorder.” * Father, father, thy nose 


ery to another as he , or will 


own nose has assumed the dangerous chalky hue, cus- 
tom prescribes, among all who venture into the streets, 
a kind of mutual observance of each other’s noses, a 


le floor. 

This book gives the clearest insight into Russian 
habits, manners, and general statistics, of any work on 
the subject which we have hitherto consulted. ‘lhough 
sometimes minute, M. Kohl is never tedious, because 
he always manages to combine, with the most trifling 
matter, allusions or comparisons that make it interest- 
ing, from the vivid manner with which it is conveyed 
to the reader’s mind. The English translator’s task 
has also been most creditably executed. 

The undertaking, of which the volume is a com- 
mencement, deserves the most extensive success. It 
— to complete a task the Foreign Quarterly 

jew has so well begun—that of affording the 
British public an insight into the best current 
ture of the continent. 


THE BOURBONNAIS. 


Tue division of France into departments has in one 
failed in its intention ; namely, that of annihi- 
lating the distinction between the different races of 
which the old provinces were composed. It will re- 
wever strong and influential they may be, to obli- 
térate the characteristic features, the habits, the exter- 
nal form, and the mental manifestations of the Breton, 
the Norman, the Gascon, the Burgundian, and the 
Bourbonnais. In Paris, every citizen may, by imita- 
tion and exertion, overcome or conceal those things in 
which he differs from the world of Paris. But a gra- 
dual change is taking place ; daily and hourly, the 
are acquiring and with that 
owledge a consciousness of their power ; and Paris 
will cease to be France long before the different races 
of its ae lose their characteristic distinctions. 
The Normans are decidedly the finest of the tribes in 
person, and the most advanced in intellect ; the natives 
of Touraine probably the ugliest ; the Bretons the 
most uncivilised ; so that locality has nothing to do 
with divisions. The Bretons and their wet 
neighbours, placed in juxtaposition, as much as 
the ancestors of the Cwmry and the Northmen of 
centuries gone by. These provinces are perhaps more 
known to the English traveller than many of the 
central parts of France ; the Bourbonnais, for instance, 
offers far less temptation to our ramblers than the 
high route to Paris, or the peor shores of 
Bretagne and Normandy ; but the Bourbonnais has 
many objects of interest in various localities. 
Bourbon L’Archambaud, which may be called the 
central attraction of the district, is the cradle of the 
royal race ;* it can boast its Roman antiquities, its 
of the old heroes of Gaul, its traditions of the 
Bourbon chiefs. It has, too, its baths and its visi- 
tors attracted by that powerful spell; but siill, the 
baths of Bourbon L’Archambaud are not much cele- 
brated in England or other European lands, though 
the greatest names in France have figured amongst 
“the company” from the days of the Bourbon princes 
to those of Prince Talleyrand, whose tenacity to life 
seemed to gain in intensity as its close drew nearer 
and more inevitable. In days of yore, too, these baths 
were visited by Madame de Montespan ; first in the 
splendour of a royal mistress, with royal guards and 
courtiers, six maids of honour, equipages with six 
horses, and all the parade of that weakest and vainest 
of animals—Louis le Grand ; but the love of the 


monarch cooled ; 
and, in 1707, Madame de Montespan, the rejected 
favourite, was again at Bourbon L’Archambaud, sink- 
ing under her mortified feelings, nervous and dispi- 
rited, anticipating death with more than common 
alarm, and so fearful of the event, that though in no 
| gee danger, she could not endure to be left alone 
a moment. During the night, her chamber was 
illuminated with twenty enormous wax tapers, and a 
mumber of attendants watched by her bed-side. A 
slight attack of illness threw them into great alarm ; 


170 miles 


Prance, at about south-east from Paris. 


and La Marechale de Coeuries, the chief amongst 
them, without waiting the arrival of a physician, ad- 
ministered so violent an emetic, as to oe patient 
into the very danger she sought to avoid. ‘The certainty 
of her approaching fate, however, restored to the 
patient her energy of mind, and she became tranquil 
and resigned, to the great edification of her ladies. 
Her only legitimate son, the Marquis D’Antin, was 
summoned to the deathbed of his mother, and flew 
with all the speed his horses could give him. He 
rushed into the apartment, and threw himself upon 
her neck in a transport—not of grief or filial affection ; 
no—but of anxiety to possess himself of a key she 
wore suspended to her person, and which belonged to 
a casket containing her valuable jewels and papers of 


importance. Having obtained possession of these 
treasures, the affectionate son returned to his carriage, 
and left to others to perform the last duties to his 
parent. The organ 
man was so largely developed, that, amongst other in- 
son uis XIV., having one ined a sum 
of louis-d’ors at play, had 

his hat, which was held by the M 
the fortune of the game changing, his royal highness 
had recourse to the deposit of his winnings—rather 


acquisitiveness in this gentle- 
dauphin, 
thrown them into 
uis D’ Antin ; but 


before his friend was aware of his intention—for he 


encountered the hand of the marquis conveying the 
coin into his own pocket. “Pardon me, my friend,” 
said the dauphin, “but, for a partnership to be legal, 
the consent of 

yet given mine.” 


both parties is requisite. I have not 
town of Bourbon has not much to boast of 


architectural beauties, the hands of the republicans 
having destroyed the glories of the St Chapelle—a 
splendid work of the middle ages, which held the re- 
mains of several of the princes of Bourbon, and its 
towers being in some degree the emblems of the race ; 
for it is a curious fact, that on the same day in the 
year 1589, when the hand of Jacques Clement struck 
the sole remaining male heir of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, in the person of Henry III., the light- 
ning from heaven struck the lofty tower of the hol 
chapel at Boprbon, and levelled it with the ground. 
The building suffered again 

1648, when all the bells in the tower were destroyed, 
one of which was said to have been of considerable 
value. A number of wealthy and disti 
who chanced to be at Bourbon at the time when the 
bell was founded, attended the ceremony, and threw 
into the furnace a 
the final destruction of the St Chapelle was contem- 
porary with the fall of the monarch. A band of sans 
culottes, with drums and trumpets, and a cannon to 
aid in the havoc, marched most gallantly against 
this splendid edifice, defended only by some centuries 
of veneration. An explosion of their artillery in the 
nave sufficed to shatter the magnificent windows, 
whose stained glass had 
admiration. To destroy the carved work with axes 
and saws, the pictures with swords and pikes, to 
guillotine the statues of the saints, to sack the treasury 
and the altars, were easy feats to these heroes ; and 
the honours of zealous and i | citizens of the 

it 


in from the same cause in 
ished visitors 


large quantity of silver coin. But 


been an object of universal 


t republic were gained, with little danger and 
ifficulty, whilst the zeal of patriotism, advancing in 


its glorious course, most beneficially for the cause of 
liberty, changed the name of the town itself, and 
Bourbon L’Archambaud became 
the name of Burges les Bains. But its old designation 
soon superseded this new title, and the baths 
bon have still their visitors and their worshippers, who 
vouch for the miracles of healing its waters have 
effected, —- the suspension of ex voto crutches 
and beds.* 

quired by their wearers, are less numerous, perhaps, 
than in the days of yore ; yet what is of more impor- 
tance still to the visitors, the hotels are very much 
improved, so are the public promenades, and the balls 
are delightful. What more can be required by those 
who visit the baths of Bourbon, or Baden, 


regenerated under 
Bour- 


ooden legs and spectacles, no longer re- 


or Chelten- 
ham, or Spa? 


The neighbourhood Bourbon has several spots of 


legendary interest ; in the direction of Vieuse are the 


remains of an old baronial residence. In examining 
the spot, a peasant pointed out what he told me 
was the remains of the famous tower; but, alas! I 
was ignorant even of the existence of the mighty 
Barons de la Celle, and of their magnificent chateau, 
till within a few hours of my visit. However, not to 
expose my want of information more than I could 
avoid, I only asked for the history of the “famous 
tower,’ which had formed the western angle of the 
building. It had been destroyed by lightning, in con- 
uence of a great crime committed by a very wicked 
nobleman, who was a wizard, and everything that was 
bad, &. With some trouble, and by the aid of other 
elucidations, I made out the following tale:— . 

A certain Count de Montguyon, chief of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished families of the Bour- 
bonnais, was young, handsome, rich, and profligate—a 
very Don Juan in his day ; but this day was but a 
short one ; and at twenty-five, the young count had 
property, that, 

* Dr Regnault, a physician, inspector of the baths, recently 
published an account of their virtues. Out of 6180 persons who 
and 2905 greatly relieved ; 


ing a change of life inevitable, he 


: 
resolved to make it effective, and the cross, de- 
parted for the holy land, then rig Sanat resort. 
of the roués of the time. After a time, the pilgrims 


young crusader, whose sword an ce had good 
in the’ Christian ht 


cause, and wrought the 
Saracens proportionate annoyance. 
Years rolled on, and the count returned not till the 


brighter fame he had acquired in the plains of Syria. 
After an absence of five-and-twenty years, the Count de 
Montguyon appeared again in his native Bourbonnais, 
and presented himself at the chateau of his relative, 
Seigneur de la Celle. Though fifty years had now 
over the head of the crusader, and sprinkled 

is thick black curls with some silver hairs, yet his 
bold and martial figure, the flashing of his large dark 
eye, and the noble expression of his haughty and still 
handsome features, remained ; he was not a guest to 
be slighted or coldly received; and whether from 
icy or affection, the Chatelain of La Celle received 


and flood, till, forgetful of his years and all beside her 
admiration of her hero, Louise de la | 
deeply enamoured, whilst the object of her love see 
mes hee little regard to the conquest he had made, 
the poormaiden began to as if from some 
unknown and undiscoverable disease, till a slow fever 
seemed to have brought her nearly to her grave. But 
during some of the wanderings of her thoughts, the 
secret was disclosed, and imparted to Montguyon, who 
received it at first with apparent wonder, and then 
with unbounded gratitude and love. Matters were 
soon arranged, the crusader and his youthful bride stood 
before the altar to pledge their mutual faith in the 
presence of all the assembled relatives of their houses, 
the bridegroom had just placed the ring on the finger 
of the bride, when she was seen to turn A cold 
trembling shook her limbs, the ashy hue of death 
spread over her lovely features, and fell a corpse 
at the foot of the altar. At the same time, a thick 
cloud was observed to ne the roof of the chapel ; 
the tapers were extingui , and a horrible laugh 
(so says the legend), shook the whole building ; and 
at the same time a voice, which terrified still more 
the trembling crowd, exclaimed, “ Montguyon, I have 
tt the bride to the altar, my promise is fu 
now keep yours!” A flash of lurid light broke from 
the darkness, and showed the figure of the count like 
a statue of stone ; but when the flash had passed away, 
the place was void. Montguyon was seen no more. 
The body of the fair bride was carried to the nuptial- 
chamber, which had been prepared in the western 
tower, and now became her bier. Soon after, a storm, 
such as the valley of the Vieuse had never witnessed, 
burst over the chateau ; and when the morning dawned, 
the burning embers of the tower showed only the 
funeral pile of the unfortunate maiden. During the 
lapse of ages, the tower has been several times restored ; 
but no sooner is it completed, than the lightning again 


lays it low. 
Such is a sample of the popular traditions of this 
ignorant race, are immersed in all sorts of super- 


stitions, and trace many of the ordinary phenomena 
of nature to the influence of demons, witches, and 
fairies. But with this far from uncommon defect, 
the traveller will find much to amuse and much to 
lease him in the character of the Bourbonnais. ‘Their 
Loceptabes and manwuvring is such, that they will 
exert as much intrigue in buying a cow or in selling a 
few feet of ground, as a diplomatist of the school of 
Talleyrand in concluding an international treaty ; and 
their love of finery is so well-known, that it be- 
come a proverb—* Bourbonichon habit de velours et 
ventre de soi.” But with all their faults of levity and 
carelessness in some things, they are a most kind and 
hospitable race, and the brighter parts of their cha- 
racter throw far into the shade the defects and faili 
natural to man in every clime, from Indus to the pole. 


ISLE OF SKYE. 


Of Skye, a rugged island on the west coast of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, the following notice has lately been made 
in a Perth ne :—“ The years are but compara- 
tively few since there were no roads in Skye, and, conse- 
quently, no conveyances, such as carts, gigs, vehicles, &c., 
which are now as numerous as in any other country, 
Travelling was then no less arduous than dan 3 and 
at many times it could not be at all efft when the 
mountains poured down their rapid torrents into the 
contracted valleys underneath. But the case is now other- 
wise. The whole isle is intersected with beautiful roads, 
Its rivers and rivulets are severally crossed with substan- 
tial bridges. The Hebridean has no longer to _ 
the distance which he walks, or to form his long High- 
land miles in imagination. His ways are marked and 
measured with firmly-fixed hewn granite mile-stones, 
and each stone is formed into three faces, on which are 
march of improvement is equally apparent © post- 
office department. At present, the mails arrive from the 
Scottish metropolis three times a-week, at the remotest 
corner of Skye, in the space of about forty-eight hours, 
Let this be contrasted with the state of letter-conveyance 
less than half a century ago, as many in the place still 
freshly recollect. There were then no public roads be- 


1 


& 


4 injurious consequences. Faces are not to be seen in ye 
the streets, for every man has drawn his furs over his . @ 
head, and leaves but little of his countenance un- : 
covered. Every one is uneasy about his nose and his 5 
ears ; and as the freezing of these desirable appendages 
to the human face divine is not preceded by any un- 
gomfortable sensation to warn the sufferer of his 
‘ one man Wi 
even stop and apply a handful of snow to the stranger’s 
face, and endeavour, by briskly rubbing the nasal = 
7 minence, to restore the circulation. 
are salutations to which the people are accustomed, : 
and as no man becomes aware of the fact when his 
| 
custom Dy which many thousands 0 ese Va | 
: organs are yearly rescued from the clutches of the 
Russian Boreas. A man’s eyes at this season cost him 
some trouble likewise, for are apt to freeze up 
every now and then. On such occasions it is custo- | him with cordiality, and Montguyon became for some 
to knock at the door of the first house you come time an inmate of the chateau, whose lord, of course, 
to, had a young and lovely daughter. Like Desdemona, she 
H listened to the doughty deeds, the combats, the hair- 
and the stranger seldom fails to acknowledge it on his breadth escapes of the count, and all his tales of land 
ance, that it yields 2400 cubic feet in 24 hours. ; 
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ly, il- 
gigs 


vice versa, a sturd 


t five shillings for 
distance to be 


land capital to Skye, 

dean, who was hired for the 
at the low rate of 

Owing to the great 

to the want of public roads, and the difficulties of the 


dent 
each trip. 


C7; Norman's visit from Inverness could hardly be 
for more frequently than twice a-month or so.” 


ON A MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE 
CONNECTED WITH SCOTTISH GASTRONOMY. 


BY AN OVERGROWN SCHOOL-BOY, 


PorripcE of oatmeal is the universal breakfast of 
the humbler classes, and of the young of nearly all 
classes, in Scotland ; and a very nice pleasant meal it 
makes, particularly with good butter-milk : 
** The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food,” 

sings Burns, in his Cotter’s Saturday Night. But 
there is a mysterious circumstance connected with 
porridge, which seems to merit attention. Boys are 
very frequently found to be under a peculiar irritabi- 
lity when regaling themselves upon it. Take any 
young specimen of human voracity at any other of his 
eight or ten meals during the day, and you may joke 
with him and at him in every sort of way, without the 
least chance of putting him out of humour. But, at 
his porridge! why, a word, a cough, a look, a mere 
glance of the eye, will then be sufficient to put him 
into a passion. Down goes the m ; upside down, 
perhaps, goes the porringer of ; and off sets the 
indignant juvenile with such a bounce, that you look 
to see if he has not, Sampson-like, carried off the door- 
posts with him! This conduct would be intelligible 
enough, if you were to make any remark really cal- 
culated to offend—for instance, if you were to insinuate 
that you had seen a mouse making free with the meal 
which was employed in making the porri But 
that a young man of twelve or thirteen should be so 
touchy, as to fling off at a mere word or look, seems 
inexplicable. I have known a youth forsake his mess 
for no other cause than because some one came near 
him. The fact is, it is hardly possible to avoid offend- 

a boy under these nice and critical circumstances. 

t Sakewes parents, servants, and all persons con- 
cerned about youth, to beware of a boy at his porridge. 
Who that has ever lived in a large family, has not 
deeply-impressed reminiscences of the vexation and 
dismay generated throughout a whole house, when the 
word , that Seores hos bolted, and left half his 

idge! Eagerly.rushing to the children’s parlour, 
six or eight persons would be seen gazing, breathless 
with consternation, at the unfinished mess and over- 
turned porringer, Mr Juvenile, meanwhile, having 
. yushed no one knows whither. “ Ah, something has 
been ‘said,” remarks the particular female whose fa- 
vourite George is, and who takes his part on all occa- 
sions: “some one must have affronted him, or he 
would never have left so much of his porridge—poor 
boy !” There is no doubt that George was affronted ; 
but it was by something so inconceivably trifling, that 
no one could pretend to say what it was. Geo 
however, is seen no more till his return from schoo 
in the afternoon, by which time, I roses, he is consi- 
derably a-hungered. Again, I say, of a boy 
at his porridge. 

One thing is very clear, that boys consider them- 
selves as conferring an obligation by taking this parti- 
cular meal. ‘They are somewhat grateful for other 
meals ; but, in taking their porridge, they feel that 
they are doing their parents a favour. Does this lead us 
a step nearer to the cause of the strange ticklishness 
which they betray at their porridge! 1 fear not; for 
the question arises, Why do they suppose themselves 
conferring an obligation by the taking of porridge, and 
not by the taking of other things, none of which are 
observably better? We have got to the tortoise sup- 
the elephant ; but what the tortoise 

t is, Saceren rather a curious ing, this of the 
boys—perhaps some ancient tradition of the > ont 
of mankind from the times when the race itself was 
in its boyhood. Break up oD ne | at dominoes, and 
order it off to bed, a little before it is inclined to go, 
and you will hear low muttered threats passing round, 
to the effect, that not one of them will sup more than 
the half of his peste next morning. Not eo 
the least little fellow amongst them, raised to a pi 
of enthusiasm by the general strain of remark, ejacu- 
lates, “I will not even taste mine!” It is certainly a 
prevailing notion amongst boys in Scotland, that the 
pune 50 ee on which to rest in all sorts of 


i for they are as plain as 


abandon porridge will be over the i 
other thin, 

be so liable,to be abused! P there is not a 


who do not take it, as porridge. Its vir- 
tues are extolled in all compani m in gene- 
ral swear by it. Yet true it is, and of verity, that it 
is this particular dish, of all others, which boys esteem 
it an obligation to their parents to take. Can it be 
that this food, notwithstanding the high character 
which it bears, has some quality which boys feel to be 
unpleasant? Or is it, that young rogues have 
detected that it is given to them as an economical kind 
of nutriment? Or has the mere anxiety invariably 
manifested to get them to “sup out” their porridge, 
raised a spirit of contradiction in them? There must 
be some cause, if we only could find it out. Seein 
that boys will show such sauciness towards this meal, 
how would it do to supply them with a considerably 
less quantity than is generally served up? But I am 
speaking that never a son. I must leave this 
question to those who are acquainted practically, as 
well as theoretically, with the rising generation. 

Only allow me, in conclusion, a very small genéral 
remark. Suppose a boy that regularly sups out, peace- 
ably and quietly, his mess of idge every morni 
—nay, further (but he must be a real phenomenon), 
actually makes his own porridge when he sees the 
servants busily employed—happy, happy the parents 
of such a son; for, assuredly, he will day or other 
rise to be a provost, or a bailie at least, in despite of 
every obstacle that may lie in his way ! 


A NIGHT AT A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


Tue following hic account of a night’s lodging at 
a small inn or dorf in a village, occurs in Mr 
Howitt’s “ Rural and Domestic Life of Germany.” 
“This night we slept at a dorf amongst the hills. 
But who can sleep in a German dorf, especially on a 
summer’s night? At ten o’clock the watchman com- 
mences his rounds. In some cases he has a rattle, with 
which he introduces and concludes his call of the hour. 
In other cases a horn, which he blows lustily, on the 
good old principle of waking all the people every hour, 
to let them know that he is on duty, and at the same 
time, if any thieves are about, to give them notice to 
keep out of his way. Besides springing his rattle or 
blowing his horn, he sings out a rustic rhyme, varying 
it every hour with some piece of advice or moral saw. 
As in an old and very pious one :— 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

‘Two has struck now by the bell. 

Two paths before our steps divide ; 

Man beware, and well decide. 
Human watch no good can yield us. 
God will watch us, God will shield us. 
May he, through His heavenly might, 
Give us all a happy night. 

Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

Three has struck now by the bell. 

Threefold is what’s hallowed most— 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

Four has struck now by the beil. 

Four times our lands we plough and dress ; 

Thy heart, O man, till’st thou that less? 
Human watch, &c. 

Some watchmen are fond of a different, of 2 jocose 
and satirical strain—warn their neighbours to beware 
of fire and thieves, and to take good care of their wives 
and daughters. Thus they go on from ten till four 
o'clock, some with a longer story, some with a shorter. 
In the mean time, as if the hourly watchman was not 
enough of a public disturber, on the church-tower is 
stationed 4 still more pestilent rogue. This is the fire 
watch, who often lives up in the church-tower with 
his family. His business is to walk round the tower 
every quarter of an hour through the night, and watch 
if any fire is anywhere breaking out, either in this or 
the adjoining dorfs. Every quarter of an hour out he 
comes, peroe. Ie round the balcony of the steeple, gives 
a tremendous and dolorous blast of his horn ; and if 
he luckily spies out a fire, rings lustily the alarm bell, 
or fires off a gun. In some towns a cannon is fired 
off when a fire is discovered breaking out anywhere in 
the night. If it be in the town itself, it is fired once ; 
if in the country, twice. 

The street-watchman and the fire-watchman aloft 
having kept up this disturbance very manfully till 
about two o’clock, the cocks also cro against one 
another from every part of the place, by that time all 
the hamlet is astir. They begin to let out their geese, 
which fly rejoicing, aa a most infernal clangour 
up and down the streets, till the goosemaid or boy, with 
infinite pains and prolongation of the hubbub, collects 
them together, and drives them out to the common 
feeding-ground. Then ccme out the cattle. There 
is a lowing here and a lowing there, as first one and 
then onsdher bauer lets his loose, and they make their 
way to the village brunnen to drink, and then the 
cowherd collects them, or they are again immured in 
their stalls. ‘Then rush out herds of swine, more wild 
and bedeviled than those which ran headlong into the 
sea in the country of the Gadarenes; huge, gaunt, 

, arch-backed, greyhound-stomached, with 


long- 
snouts the length of any reasonable ’ snouts, 
and manes like tell 5 he ld bears. 


Out they bolt savagely, here and there, as their various 
styes are: opened, wih screams and horrid we, 
shaking each other by the ears, and sco like 
hounds up the street ; while the swineherd with his 
heavy-lashed whip, which he slings behind him, with 
enormous sweeps and snatches in a style peculiar te 
himself, makes the streets echo with so many musket 
shots. ‘This larum, mixed with plentiful quackling 
of ducks, rumbling of w s, smacking of wagon 
whips, cries of children inning to play, and 
loud talking and greetings of the people going along, 
being somewhat abated, at three o’clock a bell rings, 
a band of musicians mount the church-tower, and 
there, with pipes and voices, commence 
Luther’s Morning Hymn. 

A fine old hymn is that of Luther, and a pious 
and poetical custom is this of sounding it forth from 
the church-tower in a morning ; but to the ears of 
weary travellers a little too soon, rather a little too 
soon, is this three-o’clock serenade. Yet, if one could 
but ejaculate a hasty prayer at ‘this sweet hour of 
prime, turn over and sleep again, it would not be 
much amiss. But at four, the watchman goes off his 
post, and having it in commission from certain heavy 
sleepers to arouse them before he departs, he now goes 
from one door to another, thumps loudly with his staff, 
rings a bell if there be one, bawls up to the chamber- 
window, and havin — well wakened the whole 
place, and being ed at by all the pent-up dogs in 
it, home, no doubt, with a very pleasing feeling of 
well-discharged duty, and with your hearty curse to 
boot. Now swarms the whole living hamlet abroad ; 
children play, bauers shout and talk, wagons rumble 
on more livelily than ever, troops of men and women 
are seen going off to the fields with hoes or rakes over 
their shoulders, and just as your are dropping to sleep, 
your coachman knocks at your door, and tells you that 
it is five, and the carriage ready below ; for in sum- 
mer, if you do not mean to be baked alive on the 
road, you must make good use of your mornings and 
evenings.” 


THE NIMBUS. 


Tue Nimbus is a Latin term signifying literally a 
storm-cloud, but metaphorically a woman’s veil, and 
is employed by artists to express that halo with which 
the pleased to the Divinity 
or holy personages, when represented in tings. 
On the origin and character of this species ot symbol, 
some interesting papers have lately appeared in the 
Literary Gazette.* The practice of indicating holy 
personages in pictures by the nimbus did not originate 
with the early Christian or Catholic painters. It was 
borrowed, according to M. Didron’s opinion, from the 
ancient creeds of the east, for its prototype may be 
ised in the flame-like symbol with which the 
Persians and other oriental nations surrounded the 
heads of their deities, and of their famous individuals. 
In the royal library at Paris are several Buddhist 
books, illuminated with penwans of saints who have 
devoted themselves to Buddh ; these are enveloped with 
the flaming emblem. ‘The same thing ap with 
some of the Hindoo gods. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans also used figures of a similar kind, to indicate 
a divinity or a hero. In the paintings of Herculaneum, 
Circe appears to Aineas with her head encircled by a 
nimbus like that of the Virgin Mary and the Chris- 
tian saints. In the Vatican at Rome, there is an illu- 
minated copy of Virgil’s works, in which pictures of 
Cassandra and Priam of Troy are ornamented in like 
the nimbus is a luminous fluid, which 
heads of the divine pomennge. 

The adoption of the nimbus by the Christians 
doubtless began with the chaplet or crown placed 
upon men who distinguished themselves by some noble 
action ; a custom which affords explanation of the 
crown of thorns thrust in derision upon the head of 
the Saviour. In the first ages of Christianity, there- 
fore,a crown became the recompense and symbol of 
martyrdom ; and among the earliest monuments of 
Christian art, the hand of the Almighty is seen de- 
seending from the clouds to place a crown or 
on the head of a martyr. This crown afterwards ga' 
place to a line, resembling a ring, which comple 
encircled the head; but it was not till the six 
tury that the nimbus became uniformly attached to 
representations of holy persons. From that period, it 
took forms varying according to the spiritual rank of 
the personages to whom it was assigned. The nimbus 
attributed to the Deity had the space between the 
circle, which formed it and the head, filled up with a 
cross. ‘his cross, in representations of Christ, was 


ing, “he who is.” ‘lhe Latins substituted the word 
rex, or “king.” Tho ——e and saints were in most 
instances distinguished by the plain outline. The 


nimbus of the Virgin Mary, however, and 

is sometimes ornamented with a hem of small 
pearls, or with arched lines of foliage. i y, 
the oldest specimens of art exhibit not only the head, 
but the hand of the Deity with the halo. In an Italien 


manuscript of the fourteenth century, the Father is 
represented with half his body out of the clouds, seat- 
tering his grace over the earth in the form of rays 


manner. - Indeed that author expressly states, that 
encircles the 


sometimes inscribed with two Greek syllables, signify-— 


tween Skye and Inverness, and, conseqa 
or post-horses as at present. How, th ; 
t- were the letters carried? They were conveyed from the 
; 
| 
. a taking this farinaceous aliment is a grand point in the | | 
| relation subsisting between them and their parents. | ae 
: bosom to think of a boy his porridge, or 
q threatening not to take it. It is the only ready way, 
. a but it is a capital one, of “doing” the governor and 
. all his dupmiien. They here know that they have 
the whip-hand of all the authorities over them ; and 
tf assuredly the proverb holds good, that, though one man 
4 may lead a horse to the water, eye may not be ; 
1 able to induce him to drink. All of these things, I it 
1 prod * Translated from an article by Monsieur Didron, in a Prench / 
called, The General Review of Architecture and 
Works.” #1, 


may 
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peculiarity of the early Italian artists. 
the p and refinement of art, the nim- 
in. character and name. Its first 
made sy ee by means of a trembling and 
line, like a luminous circle ; then the line dis- 
and rays springing from the head 
the portrait terminated so as to present the outline 
without its being marked. At last, towards 
the sixteenth century, these harsh lines 
were abandoned, and the nimbus, properly so called, 
ae leaving for its substitute an awreole. The 
is that luminous trans t halo encircling 
the head of our Saviour, which has never been wholly 
abandoned by artists, for it is seen in most modern 
This closes the history of the nimbus. 
But it was not only the head which in some of the 
paintings was surrounded with a symbol of 
divinity : the whole body of the Deity is occasionally 
encircled with a series of lines, taking their outline in 
some measure from the shape or position of the figure. 
To this kind of nimbus or aureole, M. Di gives 
the name of a “glory.” 
It is right we should add, that the article in the 
Gazette, from which these remarks are 


drawn, is illustrated with engravings which help the 
explanations materially. e trust, however, that, in 


the absence of this advantage, we have been intelli- 

enough to acquaint our readers with the mean- 
the signi of which may not be very generally 


AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


the Guardian, on the subject of farm- 
ing in the Lothians, and the degree in which the 
apes in these and other improved districts of Scot- 
may be extended to the southern part of the 
island. As this, like the first letter,* has attracted 
considerable attention, we propose to offer an 
ment of it, along with such remarks as the statements 
seem to require. 
The first thing which strikes us is the wonder and 
incredulity with which Mr Greg’s account of Lothian 
a to have been received in England. 
If he describing the usages of a country 
thousands of miles from home, he could not have ex- 
¢ited more surprise. How such excellent systems of 
husbandry and rural t should be actually 
existing on the same island with themselves, and 
ee, ignorant of it, has been most puzzling 
to English agriculturists, and shows how limited is 
the range of their professional knowled In his 
second letter, Mr Greg occupies considerable space in 
clearing away the disbelief which his previous state- 
ment had incurred, and in explaining that the lands 
to which he referred are by no means, naturally, an 
earthly paradise, but, on the whole, inferior in point of 
fertility and climate to the bulk of lands in England ; 
deseri P “ general 
facts which struck me, whether from their novelty or 
their importance, hoping thereby to rouse the atten- 
uce them, so far at 
least as their peculiar circumstances permitted, to 
the cultivation of 
sure t system admits gen 
application, to challenge the attention, and awake the 
activity, of every agriculturist on this side of the 
border. A suitable course of cropping, economy in 
of geod implements, and 
steam-engines where the extent of a farm warrants i 
where be introduced. Above all, the land 
may be w-drained wherever isite, money- 
rents be converted into corn-rents, 


fessed, of a very serious character. 
Letter, ‘are the landlords 
ond’ Where the farmers 
t intelligence ca to manage suc- 
cessfull 500 acres of land, and able and willing to lay 
out 1.1000 or L.1800 in draining alone, during the 
first two years of their lease? ‘Where the plo men 
enough to convert into bailiffs on such farms, 
for an extra shilli 
I adhere to the opinion, ‘ t the more generall 
and more practieal education of the Seotch has 
at the bottom of this improved state of things.’ 
It is true, that little knowledge of a superior kind 
may be imparted to the youth in those schools. I am 


**An Englishman's Tour among Scotch Far- 


* Bee 
mers,” No. 562 of Journal. 


itself, amongst other instances which might be quoted, 
i i and fre- 


in a stupid all innovati 
quently in a resistance to it. A few weeks 
ago, I introduced a thrashing-machine on my own 
farm in Hertfordshire ; but the second day, it was 
broken by a bar of iron, which some one had concealed 
for the purpose in a sheaf of wheat. A similar fate 
befell another thrashing hine, which had just been 
t up on a farm of 1000 acres in the neighbourhood. 
Considering the benighted state of the poor fellows 
who broke this machinery (impressed, doubtless, with 
the belief that the machines would doom them to the 
workhouse, and that there existed no world, for them 
at least, beyond the limits of their own parish), we 
can feel no surprise, and ought not to feel much anger, 
at their conduct. 
many parts, introduction inery 
with feelings. The language they 
hold is this: ‘There are too many labourers in the 
parish already, and you increase that surplus by the 
machine you introduce ; the rate-payers at large must 
maintain those whom you discharge, which is no less 
injustice to them than hardship to the poor labourers. 
Since we must maintain them, we might as well employ 
them.’ Not a few of the landowners entertain similar 
seritiments, and employ the same words in expressing 


But breaking thrashing-machines is a trifle com- 
pared with the of the incendiary, which may be the 
doom of those who make themselves peculiarly ob- 
noxious, from any cause, to any individual, Now, it 
be padh ah the ena hand, 

progress of improvement. For every ing- 
= broken, one are actually 
preven rom bein it up ; e conflagration 
of a single stack- ; mide 6 farmer in the 
country recoil from his contem alterations. 

The evils of a surplus population, however, it must 
be admitted, are not easily dealt with, as every one 
a purely agricult district. very humanity 

labourers, what- 


which secures a maintenance to the 
ever their numbers or moral eharacter, encourages 
the delusion, that all have a natural right to mainte- 
nance—a right, if it be one, nature herself is incom- 
t to make . But such a legal right renders 
it more imperative that the lower classes should be 
intelligent and civilised beings, otherwise such a law 
may become, with an ignorant and reckless population, 
incompatible with the rights of property and the 
existence of social order. 

The state of intelligence amongst the farmers of a 
great part of England is little raised above that of the 
common labourer. How few have received any edu- 
cation deserving the name! How few there are who 
read—fewer still who travel about to see what is going 
on elsewhere, and to note what improvements ma 
be introduced at home! Isolation, an almost unavoid- 
able disadvan to which the cultivator of the soil is 
exposed, and the circumstance of the few persons he 
can associate with being of the same rank, education, 
and eae as himself, are evils which act with 
doub Tove on an unenlightened mind. Education 
alone, the company of books, and the excitement 
arising from the knowledge and interest they impart, 
can mitigate the mischiefs resulting from so unfavour- 
able a position. The charge of want of education ma; 
indeed be brought, with equal truth, against the land- 
owners themselves. They receive no special instruction 
which may serve to fit them for the management of 
their estates, or the guidance of those to whom the 
cultivation of their estates, and, consequently, the 
amount of their inco’ is intrusted. I will not, 


t, | however, dwell on the evils arising directly and re- 


motely out of this strange omission in the education of 
the higher classes. 

Amongst the impediments, therefore, to the intro- 
duction of a superior system of agric in Eng- 


land, I place 

1. What I have been describing at so much length, 
the low state of intelligence of both farmers and labourers ; 
speaking, of course, pee ae not stopping to 
name parts of the country which may be deemed ex- 
sided and ownership of land, 

, divided and uncertain ip 9 par- 
ticularly such as arises out of common P hae, and the 
undefined claims of lords of the manor and the crown. 
It is not easy to believe what extent of fertile land, as 
well as that of inferior quality, is doomed to partial 
cultivation or total sterility from this cause. To give 
a few instances, falling more immediately under my 
own observation. In the parish where I reside, there 
is a common of 1000 acres, capable of high cultiva- 
tion, such portions of it as have been reclaimed letti 
for L.4 or L.5 per acre; and yet, from variety an 
uncertainty of ownership, and expense of acts of en- 
closure and of law, it is doomed to ual waste. 
In Hertfordshire, adjoining my own farm, and in 
some of the neighbouring counties, a right of common 

tu exists over all the uninclosed country ; which 
imits the land to corn crops, with every third year a 
fallow. It is true, in many parts this right is not 
enforced ; but the land is valued at 25 per cent. less, 
owing to its existence, and a com cong rate only is 
im , instead of the usual shilling rate, which is 
levied upon all land of similar quality, but which ‘is 
not subject to this antiquated right. A third case, 
also made within my own observation, is the rich 


valley of the Les, between Ware and London, the 


indeed, that a man’s wages do not exceed 7s. to 8s. 
a-week ; and nothing is required to cover these wastes 
with smiling harvests, and i 


which now ent the cultivation. 
entail. By this law, most landowners 


on an improved system ; consequently, 
most entailed property is less productive than it mi 
otherwise be ren . It may be said, that a land- 
owner may devote some portion of his income to this 

; but what he can save is more justly devoted, 
Lo se to creating a fund for the maintenance of his 
younger children, than to swelling the rental of his 
eldest son, on whom the whole estate, with all its im- 
provements, must descend. 

4. Another difficulty which stands in the way of 
improved cultivation, is the general prevalence 
tenantcy-at-will tenure, and the unwillingness of - 
owners, by granting leases, to resign the inci- 
dental [aS egg ora attach to landed property. If 
the English landowners, however, covet the enjoy- 
ment of Scotch rents, and a tenantry of intelligence 
and capital, such as exists in the Lothians, they must 
make up their minds to t long leases, they must 
resign all claim upon t tenants’ votes, and no 
longer permit their game to ravage their tenants’ 


Tt is true, long leases must be confined to such 
tenants as will make a proper use of them ; a limita- 
tion which will, I fear, cut off a considerable portion 
of the present race of farmers. Long leases to such 
as are destitute of sense and capital, so far from pro- 
moting improvement, sensibly retards it ; and deeply 
is it to be lamented, that the general experience of 
English landowners is against granting leases. ‘Ihis, 
however, proves — but the poverty or low state 
of intelligence amongst the English farmers, and in no 
respect militates against the necessity of long leases 
to an improved cultivation, where this involves, as in 
most cases it does, a more than ordinary expenditure. 
Again, if the landowners are anxious to improve 
their incomes, they must not only be prepared to 
grant leases, but they must, amongst other sacrifices, 
reduce in number and extent their covers and 
serves, and give up, or greatly abate, the quantity of 
game upon their estates. The first materially dimi- 
nishes the extent of profitable surface, and the latter 
occasions a most serious deduction from the quantity 
of produce. On a small preserved estate, the destruc- 
tion by game is a tax not much inferior in amount to 
the tithe and may be reckoned at 3s. or 4s. per acre. 

I have at this moment lying before me particulars 
of a estate advertised | for sale. The first farm 
on the list consists of 244 acres, rent L.210 per an- 
num ; and the second 230 acres, rent L.220. Both the 
farms are within twenty-five miles of London, tithe 
free, and let to yearly tenants ; and a note is attached 
to the description of both—‘ an exceedingly low rent, in 
consequence of the damage arising to the crops from the 

and rabbits. 


5. Next to tenantcy-at-will we rank ents as 
the great bar to improvement in English agriculture. 
It is to the conversion of money-rents into a 
as they are called, that the Scotch farmers attri 
their superior condition, and their ability to continue 
improvements upon their farms, even during the try- 
ing times of 1833 to 1835. A corn-rent is the pa 
of a certain fixed quantity of the farm produce to the 
landlord, in lieu of a certain fixed sum of money. In 
other words, the tenant pays only so much money as 
the number of quarters of wheat, or barley, which 
constitutes his rent, have actually sold for in the mar- 
ket. ‘The price is ascertained from the published sales 
from which the averages are obtained. 

The principal difficulties, then, in the way of the 
general establishment of an improved system of agri- 
culture in England, I conceive to be :— 

1. The low state of intelligence amongst the Eng- 
lish farmers and labourers, and the general ignorance 
of land-owners themselves on the science i 
ture, and proper management of their estates. 

2. The uncertain and divided ownership of land, 
= out of common and manorial rights. 

3. The law of entail, by which no man owns his own 


estate. 
4 The prevalence of tenantey-at-will, and unwill- 


| 
22° 
darting from his hands. Around the head is a square finest soil, and reaching to the walls cf the me- 
nimbus, which, it should be observed, was an exclusive | tropolis. It is traversed in its whole oe a 
navigable river and railroad, and within reach of an ; 
unlimited supply of manure ; yet, from being subject ; 
; to common rights and other causes, a great part re- 
ict rect, in a state of 
tiveness. Here and there fields, bearing enormous ‘ 
crops of mangel, toes, or turnips, show how great 
ture. A great extent of fine land, and, from its vici- i 
nity to large towns, capable of being rendered most |e 
productive, is, in like manner, poe to comparative 
: sterility from the common rights of pasturage. Pro- 
bably not less than from one-sixth to one-eighth of 
: the jand in the south of England is similarly situated, 
under various titles, as common, forest, plain, or down. 
00 hait-starved population, but a mere permis- 
sion to cultivate them, a mere withdrawal of the 
obstacles 
3. The 
are not o erely W 
the law styles them—‘life tenants’ They are, 
them haps, absolutely prohibited from granting to their 
tenants leases of nineteen or twenty years ; they are, 
at all events, prevented from mortgaging their estate, 
: or selling a of it, so. as to have the remainder of 
| will tenure be exchanged for one of leases. 
; But to proceed with the subject more immediately 
a before us, namely—How can such an improved system 
! be introduced generally into England! The difficul- 
ties we have here to encounter are, it must be con- 
' vinoed it 18 hrougn their agency 1at the mind is | 
P awakened, the intellect means 
’ ment education placed within t il’s 
That Englishman must be dull or 
in the extreme, who can travel through Scotland 
t ‘armers, com 
what he ordinarily encounters 
The low state ob intelligence, re, arising from : 
; a want of early and better education, I am inclined to 
place at the foundation of our difficulties. This shows , 
XUM 
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fingness of landowners to t leases, and to resign 
the incidental privileges of landed epereer 
--§. ‘The rents being paid in a fixed amount of money, 
instead of a given quantity of produce. 
_ The appropriate renielies suggest themselves, or 
have been already alluded to. The education of a nation 
being a slow business, let us commence quickly and re- 
solutely, and, in the meantime, apply such alleviations 
as may be within our reach. a sound system 
of national education been established some years 
ago, we should now be far on the road towards a 
better state of things. Let the legislature simplify 
the tenure and ownership of land, and reduce the ex- 
pense of enclosure and partition acts. Let the law of 
entail be so far relaxed, as to enable the owners of pro- 
perty to raise the capital necessary for an improved 
cultivation of it. Let landlords grant long leases to 
ch intelligent and improving tenants as they are 
rtunate enough to meet with ; and let them remem- 
ber, that bankers or friends will advance ig’ 8 a 
farmer for the purpose of improving his farm, if he has 
a lease of it, but not to a mere tenant-at-will. Above 
all, whether leases be granted or not, let money-rents 
give way to corn-rents,” : 


THE WALHALLA. 


Tose who bestow no more than a passing ance 
upon that department of the newspapers dedicated to 
foreign intelligence, may have seen the words which 
head our article, without knowing, or without having 
the curiosity to find out their meaning. The term is 
borrowed from the northern or Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, and signifies a collection of deities—in fact, a 
Pantheon. It is now applied to a new and beautiful 
structure recently erected near Ratisbon, page Oe 
contain sculptures of some of the greatest men which 
Germany has produced, from the earliest times to the 
nt. 

The idea originated with Ludwig, the present ki 
of Bavaria, it has been completely 
out. So long ago as the or 1806, when that prince 
was only twenty years old—an age when designs of so 
noble a character seldom enter the mind—he con- 
ceived the project of concentrating mementos of the 
oe and the good ina single but splendid monument. 

‘he energy and perseverance with which, from its 
first conception, he prosecuted the plan, will be better 
unde , when it is remembered that at that period 
Germany, prostrate under the power of Napoleon, 
was, to all appearance, sunk into a hopeless state of 
dependence. hile, therefore, the 
in such a condition, the oo of Prince Ludwig had 
no chance of being completed. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the young patriot immediately commenced his 
undertaking by commissioning several eminent Ger- 
man sculptors to chisel busts of some of the heroes and 
scholars which were to have a place in the projected 
building. During all the political vicissitudes which 
befell the country from 1807 to 1814, the works were 
steadily proceeded with, in the hope of better times. 
In the latter year, these hopes were realised by the 
first overthrow of Bonaparte at Leipsic, on the 18th 
of October, which is even now a day of rejoicing in 
Germany. That year had not expired, before a pro- 
gramme or specification of the nature of the intended 
structure was issued by Ludwig himself, and ev 
architect in Germany invited to a competition. This 
invitation, however, produced no result ; none of the 
designs were deemed wag Bl of so truly national 
an undertaking, though, in the meanwhile, the best 
sculptors had never ceased their labours on the busts. 
At length, in 1821, an architect, who has since become 
celebrated in his native country, M. Léon de Klenze, 
submitted a design to Prince Ludwig, which obtained 
his approbation. 

The next important to be taken was to choose 
a suitable site for the building. The prince had long 
fixed on the environs of Ratisbon, a place of great 
celebrity in history,” and most advantageously situated 
for the Fareee. This ancient city stands on the 
largest of German rivers (the Danube), in a plain sur- 
rounded on one side by a chain of miviature hills, and 
open on the other to the Alps of Vyrol. Circum- 
stances delayed the commencement of the work till 
the spring of 1826, when the architect, accompanied 

able engineer officers, was furnished with instruc- 
s to take a bourhood of Ratis- 
‘he choice was.made 


‘land 
and Kelh 


structure. 
the 


- # Tt is the most ancient town in Germany, having been founded 
of Bavaria. From 1663 


18th of October 1830, all was ready for the | $7?7an Pyros of 


ceremony of laying the first stone, which was done 
amidst much pomp and festivity by Ludwig himself. 
In twelve years from that day, the stupendous German 
was completed, and on 

its opening or inauguration P. aving 
thus prepared the way, we proceed to describe it from 
the text before us. , 

The Walhalla is in all a purely Grecian 
temple ve ‘The king himself had 
prescribed that style in his original programme, as 
the basis of the design, with the best taste; for 
Grecian architecture possesses those elements of 
oyder, grandeur, and which are best 
suited to a monument of such a character. In the 
lesser details, however, the architect was left to 
his own fancy, provided he kept them in harmony 
with the grand whole. In this he has admirably 
succeeded ; for although the general outline of the 
pile is strictly Grecian, yet no single model has been 
servilely followed, and the W la presents a spe- 
eimen of Doric architecture unlike any other, ex- 
cept the ancient Parthenon, to which some German 
hypereritics have detected too close a resemblance. 
‘The design has also been admirably adapted to the 
site. The building on the hill-top is approached by 
a triple range of terraces and rows of. steps, hewn 
in the sides of the eminence. Mounting to the first 
poe. we find, branching right and left, two other, 

ut double, ranges of steps, which lead to a terrace, 
from which we are introduced by a door of bronze 
to the subterranean galleries destined for the recep- 
tion of busts which have yet to be consecrated in the 
Walhalla. Thence another ascent is to be accomplished 
by one of two ranges of steps, rising on contrary sides 
to the second platform, where diverges a balustrade 
meeting on the platform which the building rests up- 
on, having accompanied the steps without interrup- 
tion from the base of the hill. “I know,” continues 
the writer, “ no example of such a succession of ter- 
races and step-ranges which has so singularly happy 
an effect.” entire hill is made to appear like an 
immense pedestal, for the reception of the pile tower- 
ing above it ; and forms a noble basement, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in height, from the plain whence 
it rises, to the floor of the structure. Like the stu- 
pendous works of ancient Egypt, the Walhalla would 
seem to have been built for eternity. It is composed 
almost entirely of marble and metal, and its principal 
walls are nowhere less than nine feet thick ; in some 
parts ree | more, 

The effect of the interior is no less imposing, and 
considerably more nowel. The exterior form—that of 
an oblong square surrounded with columns—belongs 
also to the interior, which exhibits a multitude of 
busts of celebrated characters, ran at various 
heights along the four sides of the hall. This un- 
avoidable arrangement tends to produce a degree of 
monotony, which is not lessened by all the busts being 
of a uniform shape. Even their colour—that of white 
marble — imparts an unfavourable coldness to the 


scene. But to correct this, one of the conditions 
imposed upon the architect in the original specifica- 
tion was, the admission of the greatest possible quan- 


tity of light ; and the manner in which he has 
accomplished bis instructions greatly relieves the im- 
mense apartment from a monotonously-sombre cha- 
racter. ‘There are no windows in the walls; a flood 
of light is made to gush in through the roof, which is 
what architects call “ open ;” that is to say, there is no 
ceiling or masking of any kind. It is, in short, an 
enormous but tastefully - designed skylight, 
with an iron-frame and plate-glass. Nothing is so 
well calculated to. atone for a sameness of general 
appearance as an amplitude of light ; and this de- 
sirable object is admirably effected in the Walhalla. 
But other expedients have been successfully resorted 
to. Along each side, several columns project from the 
wall, every two supporting an architrave and entab- 
lature, ornamented with sculptured figures, which 
support the roof. At one end of the hall a is 
poses ota | the interposition of six Ionic columns, 
surmounted by a grand baleony. This balcony is 
destined for the choir, which assists at the ceremony 
of consecrating any new bust, and placing it in the 
temple. A similar, though less imposing, gallery, 
stretches along other two sides of the building, for 
the accommodation of spectators on these occasions. 
Exclusive of the space divided off for the balcony, and 
a few smaller excisions from the main area, the apart- 
ment is somewhat less, by English measurement, than 
one hundred and fifty feet long, by fifty-seven feet 
wide, with a height of fifty-four feet. The most 
striking object this noble interior is the frieze 
which surrounds it near the — This consists of 
a piece of sculpture in low relief, two hundred and 
ninety-four feet long, by nearly four feet high. Upon 
this extensive field is exhibited a sculptured history 


* The frequent recurrence of this date is explained by its being 

a day dear to the memory of every German—that of the over- 
throw of the arch-enemy to Germany, Napoleon. 
us, besides, with an amusing instance of literary sensibility, so 
ly French, that we cannot help recording it. Some portion 

of our article is translated from a paper in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the writer of which, to all appearance, left Paris for the 
being present at the inauguration. Arrived at 


much for his feelings. was in Germany,” he 
writes, ‘*I could not forget that the 18th of October is inscribed 
as a day of mourning in the calendar of my country, and I feared 
that, in being preeent at such a ceremony on such a day, I should 
associate it with sentiments of a hostile nature unworthy of the 


the great 


day was too | pect 


e res isplays, but t is 
grand beyond description. It is divided into éight 
compartments, being interrupted just so many times 
» Se figures which give support to the roof. In 

) account before us, the whole of this frieze is de- 
scribed ; and though it would be tedious to repe 
these details here, _ we may say that, so far aii 
possible to judge from such slender materials, this 
work must present to a spectator an extraordinary 
achievement of modern art. It was executed 
Wagner and his pupils at Rome. In historical 
however, it can ly surpass those wonderful reli 
and paintings on the walls of Thebes. The interior 
of the Walhalla may be said to have a complete lin 
of coloured marbles. ‘The walls are everywhere food 
with them ; the floor is similarly paved ; so as to form 
a finely wrought mosaic pattern, in colours which have 
been asso with exquisite taste. The columns, 
also, are cut from the rarest marbles. The lesser 
details have been combined with a brillianey of effect, 
which gives to the whole an unsurpassed gorgeousness. 
The ceiling is sumptuously gilt, and peclaasly dotted 
with gold stars upon a blue ground. The furniture, 
if it may be so called, is so contrived as to enhance 
the general effect. ‘The candelabra are of antique 
forms, The chairs and 
seats—partly of marble, partly of gilt work—being 
also from ancient models, are in admirable keeping. 
Thus, the florid style of ornament, the painting, the 
gilt work, the variegated mar' the columns with 
the figures which crown them; but, above all, the 
copious streams of light distributed throughout the 
apartment, take off in a great degree from the mono- 
tony which would otherwise pervade it. 

In depositing the busts in the places destined to 
receive them, little regard seems to have been paid to 
classification—another expedient to lessen that same- 
ness, which was to some extent unavoidable. ‘Thus, 
in one compartment, Rudolph of oe is sepa- 
rated from Lessing the poet by Frederic I.; Marie. 
Therese, second wife of Napoleon, finds a place between 
Raphael Mengs the’painter, and Henri l’Osileur, an 
ancient king ; Rubens and Vandyke, the greatest of 
German painters, Grotius, Maximilian I. of Bavaria, 
and Charles X. of Sweden, are near neighbours to Van 
‘Tromp, the well-known Dutch . The number 
of busts is about a hundred. 

Several of the most renowned names will, however, 
be sought in vain. Ina union of great memories, to 
which every corner of the Germanic continent has 
contributed, it was necessary that the smallest motive 
for dissension should be absent. No representatives 
of the great heads of the reformed church, therefore, 
appear; such as Luther, Calvin, or Melancthon. This 
must be rded as a wis) measure of the designer 
and perfecter of this great. Rey erbagre Though the 
Protestant states might have been well-pleased to find 
the fathers of their church among the illustrious as- 
semblage of the Walhalla, yet states, in which other 
creeds are professed, would not have been unreason- 
able in wishing representatives of the worthies of their 
faith. An oceurrence, which shows that these sort 
of dissensions are still easily excited on the continent, 
has just taken place at Strasburg. M. David, an 
eminent French sculptor, 5 ware a bas-relief for 
the statue of Guttenberg, t of the German 
printing-press. Among other figures, that of Luther 
upon it ; the ultra-catholics took offence, and 
the sculptor was obliged to substitute a likeness of 
Erasmus, before his generous present was accepted. . 
Hence, by excluding busts from the Walhalla which 
might have excited discussion or disunion, the king of 
Bavaria must be looked upon as having exercised a 
sound discretion. 

‘The inauguration of this magnificent Pantheon, 
though it proved an extremely interesting ceremony, 
was not attended by any other sovereign or prince of 
German states than the king of Bavaria. 
This may be aceounted for by supposing, that, as the 
sole merit of designing and completing the under- 
taking belonged to that prince, so the sole honour of 
opening it was accorded to him. Another reason may 
be found in the day chosen for the ceremony. If there 
be anything of importance to be done in any of the 
German governments or states, the anniversary of the 
battle of Laipeic is nearly certain to be chosen. Thus, 
the king of Prussia was occupied on that day at a 
meeting of deputies from all the provincial assemblies 
of his kingdom, to discuss the propriety of a represen- 
tative form of government. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that of the princes and sovereigns of the 
other states were also occupied in ing some 
local affair on the cherished @nniversary. 

On the appointed morning, nearly all the houses in 
Ratisbon, already picturesque from their antiquity, 
were ornamented with garlands and foliage, ‘The 
entire road, from the city to the site of the Walhalla, 
was similarly decorated ; in seme places with trium- 

ing, accornpanied princes is family 
his officers state, was st at the of 
which supports the temple, by a troop i 
distributing. garlands and flowers, each habited is the | 
liar costume of the Bavarian towns. This was, 
unquestionably, the most interesting moment of the 
ceremony. Preceded by these maidens, the king and 
his followers slowly mounted, stage by to 


highest terrace—a new, extensive, and brilliant 
scape bursting upon the view ut each ascent. A band 


| as 
of a rugged eminence on the left bank of the river, 
the form of which being nearly conical, was well 
adapted to serve for the basement of the projected 
‘monument. Grander, more picturesque views than : 
‘those presented from the summit of this eminence, it 
is hardly possible to conceive. On the west the 
is bounded by the verdant hills of Abach 
im ; to the east lie plains through which the ; : 
anu forced its sinuous bed ; northward is seen | ——H___§__ 
a chain of hills which, covered with trees, extends 4 
into the heart of the vast Bohemian forests ; whilst the 
‘southward view stretches to the far-off Alps. : 
The great work was commenced by hewing and ; 
levelling the sides and summit of the hill, so as to | 
lar | 
“On he found that the appointed 
from each state and kingdom of Germany. aad 
Regensburg. occasion.” 
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of musicians, and a large number of chorus-singers, 
were stationed on each of terraces, and accom- 
ied the progress of the procession with solemn and 
ressive music. When the king arrived at the 


principal entrance of the building, he was met by the 
president of the local ame ; the music ceased, 


his country.” ‘To this the king 
reply, which concluded thus :—“ May the Walhalla 
contribute to extend and consolidate feelings of natu- 
rality ; may all Germans, of every race, henceforth 
feel they have a common try—a country of which 
they may be proud ; and let each individual labour, 
according to his faculties, to promote her vig 
At the end of the oration, the doors of the struc- 
ture were thrown , owe It was then that a spectacle 
was presented, to permitted to accompany the 
» at once grand and affecting. According to our 
authority, his majesty himself appeared moved and 
astonished at his own work ; and a murmur of admi- 
ration arose from the courtiers, in itself more impres- 
sive than the most audible expressions of praise and 
pleasure. 


AN EDUCATIONAL TREAD-MILL, 
(From the Morning Herald.) 

Tux subject of prison discipline having of late excited 
go much attention throughout the country, the following 
description of a substitute for the common tread-mill 
used in the public jails and penitentiaries of the king- 

invented by Mr Gardener, the intelligent goyernor 
of the Bristol and which is now exciting much in- 
terest in that city and the neighbouring counties, may 
be acceptable to our readers. 

In communicating his invention to the public, Mr 
Gardener states, that, in the construction of his novel 
and exceedingly interesting machine, he has had in view 
the removal of various objections which have been urged 
against mill-labour, and also one of the most fruitful 
sources of crime—the want of education. The objec- 
tions to mill-labour have been, that it is too monotonous 
in its character ; that it does not afford sufficient exercise 
to the mind ; that it is a useless e diture of time and 
labour, which might, under another arrangement, be 
more profitably employed; that it is prejudicial to the 
prisoners’ health, by overheating them while at work on 
the mill, and exposing them to the draught caused by its 
action when off; that, while not at work, the motion of 
the mill before the prisoners’ eyes confuses them, and 
makes them giddy, thus preventing the occupation of 
their unemployed time either in reading or reflection. 
In order to meet the first and second of these objections, 
Mr Gardener has made his mill an educational one ; that 
is, he has so constructed the machinery, that the prisoner, 
while working at it, is taught to read. The following 
description will show also that the other objections are 


, met by the peculiar action of the will. 


The model exhibits the yard of a prison, with a build- 
ing at one end of it two storeys in height, which is oc- 
eupied by the machinery, the mill wheel being erected 
in the upper storey. In front of the lower part of the 
building are a number of working cells, extending into 
the yard to the depth of several feet. These form the 
arches of a gallery in front of the wheel, to which access 
is obtained by a flight of steps at either end. The mill 
is divided into compartments like the labour-cells, and 
the arrangements are such as to preclude one convict 
from seeing another. The supervision of the whole yard 
is vested in an educated turnkey or schoolmaster, who, 


. from the command he has of the whole building, will be 


enabled to perform the duties of three men. 

At the back of every compartment of the mill is a 
glazed window, behind which is a wheel possessing a 
number of fiat surfaces, on which are painted the letters 
of the alphabet. This wheel is made to work so that 
the schoolmaster can, in a minute, cause any letter to 

before the window. It is intended that, prior to 
exhibition of any letter, and during its continuance, 

he shall visit every compartment, and describe to its in- 
mate the name and sound of the letter---a mode which, 
it will be seen, will destroy the monotony of the labour, 
and exercise the mind of the criminal. After it has re- 
mained a sufficient time to admit of a knowledge of it 
having been obtained, the letter will be changed, and in 
this manner words and sentences can be introduced as 
the prisoners advance in their reading. In order to ob- 
viate the overheating the men, they will be worked in 
sections, one-half euly being on at a time, and that for 
oo of 4 minutes each. Under the present system, 
t takes a convict 20 minutes to get through the wheel, 
and he generally comes off in a profuse perspiration. In 
the intervals of 4 minutes, during which prisoners are off 
the mill, it will be shut out from their view. This is 
done by means of a beam, to which are attached half as 
many doors as there are compartments, which work back- 
pe and forwards, and close up those in which the rest- 
ing prisoners are. A bell struck by machinery, will be 
used to denote the time at which the men are to go off 
the wheel; and should a man be unwell, or have any oc- 
easion to go off the wheel, he can, by pulling a handle 
affixed to the wall, ring a bell, and at the same time 
throw out his number from his door, so as to indicate to 
‘the schoolmaster by which prisoner the bell has been 


CASE OF PREMATURE INTERMENT. 

A case of premature interment is recorded in 
the A for the Life of Mrs Bellamy, as fol- 
lows :—* Upon our arrival in Dublin,” proceeds Mrs 
“Bellamy, “my mother and myself were very kindly 


what -—— he was writing, 
story of Mrs 

cluded it, she promised that if she should be in 
same kingdom with him when he died, she 
attend to the corpse, and take care that it was 
entombed whilst there was the least probabilit 
return to life.” The sequel of the story is, that, 
time after, Dr Walker fell ill of , and « 
afternoon, sending to inquire after him, the servant 
returned and informed her that he had died during 
the night, and that they were going to him ; she 
added, that as they were about to s the body, 
the orifices which had been made in the arms for 
letting blood had bled afresh.” For reasons which 
are stated, neither Mrs Bellamy nor her mother could 
go to the doctor’s that night, and they therefore sent 
the servant in a coach, directing that if the body was 
interred, to have it taken up at all costs, for they had 
learned that Mrs Walker had been persuaded by her 
sister to leave the house and retire with her to Dun- 
leary. The servant, while on her way, either from 
apprehension or love of company, contrived to take 
several persons with her, and, on arriving at the doc- 
tor’s, found the body had been interred immediately 
after she had left, lest the disorder of which he had 
died should be infectious. She also learned that, Mrs 
Walker being a Dissenter, the body had been interred 
in the Anabaptist burying-ground at the other end of 
the town. She proceeded, therefore, in search of the 
sexton, still accompanied by her friends ; but as they 
could not find his house, they clambered over the 
gate, and got round the grave, where the servant 
alleged she heard a groan. About daybreak, by means 
of some labourers who informed them where he lived, 
they found the sexton, who, after considerable hesita- 
tion, disinterred the body ; and on opening the coffin 
—*TI shudder while I relate the horrid scene,” says 
the authoress—* they found the body now totally 
deprived of life, but observed that the doctor had en- 
deavoured to burst it open, had turned upon his side, 
and the arms had bled afresh. ‘The family, however, 
hearing of the cireumstance, the body was ordered to 
be re-interred, and the affair was hushed up.”— Binns 


on Sleep. 


THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 


(From Sacrep Lyrics, by Richard Huie, M.D.,” lately 
published. } 
Friends of my youth! Where are ye? On the stream 

Of joyous life we gnily launch’d together ; 
Bloom'd then each bank, as in a fairy dream, 
Serene the slcy, and placid was the weather ! 
But ye are gone, and bave not told me whither ! 
Alone my bark is drifting down the tide ; 

Alone she floats, nor one companion with her, 
To hail her progress, or her motions guide ! 
Alone I seem to live, where all is dead beside! 


Friends of my youth! Where are ye? On the bank 
Scarce here and there the willow branches wave, 

To mark the spot where some fair vessel sank 

Beneath the billows, to a watery grave ! 

Ah ! was there none for you the storm to brave? 

None o'er the deep the friendly line to throw ? 

None from oblivion dark your names to save, 

Or on the lost one simple stone bestow, 

To tell what truth, what worth, what beauty rest below ? 


Friends of my youth! Where are ye? On the gloom 
Of midnight drear I often fix mine eye ; 

And seem to view, returning from the tomb, 

The joys of other moments gliding by ! 

*Tis then I wipe the tear, and check the sigh, 

And bid the hymn replace the plaintive moan ; 

But morning dawns, the sainted visions fly, — 

I stretch my arms to grasp them—but they're gono— 
And I am left again—sad—com fortless—alone ! 


Friends of my youth! Where are ye? Lost awhile! 
But not forever! No! The hour shall come, 
When I shall meet you with a fairer smile, 

And taste the rapt of your h ly 

Cheerless, indeed, and lonely here I roam ! 

But there is One, who is my pilot still ; 

One, who, amidst the tempest’s thickest foam, 

Can grasp the rudder with a master’s skill, 

And steer my skiff to land, and safety, if He will! 


A FIGHT BETWEEN A MUNGOOZE AND COBRA CAPELLO. 


Being desirous of seeing a combat between a snake and 
its inveterate enemy, the mungooze (an animal similar to 
the ichneumon of Egypt), I requested the charmer to 
exhibit a fight of the kind. He instantly consented (as 
every one of these men carry not only snakes, but mun- 
goozes with them), and led us out into the compound— 
the field attached to almost every house in cagtonments. 
Having e our fears lest any of the party might be 
injured by the reptile, he proposed that the exhibition 
should take place under an enormous pheasant-coop 
worked wire, which was lying unused in the court-yard. 
This arrangement was acceded to, and, at our suggestion, 
the snake first taken in the morning was selected for the 
encounter. The mouth of the vessel in which he was 
enclosed was placed under the edge of the coop, and the 
covering suddenly withdra In a moment after, the 
cobra capello darted out. e kedgeree-pot was then 
taken away, and the edges of the pheasantry let down. 
During two or three minutes, the monster poked his nose 
all round the enclosure, evidently wishing to escape ; 
but finding this impossible, he quietly coiled himself yp, 
from the folds, and 


Never was I more This was the first 
time I had seen one. I had expected to behold a some- 
what powerful opponent. Never could I have fancied that 
so small an animal would have dared to cope with serpents 
of the largest and deadliest kind; such, however was the 
ease. fan little wane which now sniffed round the 

the was about half as in as an En 
lish rat, of mottled colour, with eyes, 
would have been a very ugly animal, had it not been for 
its tail, which was long and bushy, in circumference, near 
the centre, almost as large as the little body to which it 
was attached. For a time the mungooze ran about with- 
out going direct up to the snake, which, however, havi 
perceived its tormentor on its first entrance, had 
to give him battle. Suddenly, the tiny creature, which’ 
seemed to be little more than a single mouthful to its ad- 
versary, saw the snake, and, without hesitation, ran to it. 
So apparently unequal a contest I never beheld. The 
cobra capello had reared itself, and spread out its hood— 
a sort of fleshy cape it inflates when irritated, and which 
has given rise to its designation. The marks round its 
eyes resembled a pair of spectacles. Its marble-stained 
scales seemed all alive, as it raised itself some three feet 
high to meet the attack of the little savage, whose fiery 
eyes seemed eo | to glow like red-hot cinders as it 
rushed towards its mighty enemy, and bit it. The snake 
darted at it, squeezed it, inflicted its dreadful wound, and 
then threw itself back. The mungooze was evidently 
disabled. Faint, and almost dying, it retreated. Many 
of us fancied the battle over, and regretted the untimely 
end of the courageous little beast. After limping about 
for some time, and even lying down with exhaustion, the 
mungooze began to poke its nose on the grass. What it 
swallowed none have ever been able to trace, though 
large rewards have been offered for the discovery. What 
the herb is which this little animal partakes of, none can 
tell, but certainly its effects are miraculous; for no sooner 
did the creature imbibe the sought-for antidote, than it 
suddenly recovered its pristine strength, and again at- 
tacked the serpent. This scene was re-enacted no less 
than seven times ; each time the cobra appearing weaker 
and weaker, till actually tired out. The mungooze at 
length succeeded in catching the monster by the throat, 
and destroying it, to the surprise and admiration of all 
present.--- Bentley's Miscellany. 


MAKER OF WEALTI AND HIS HEIR. 


Consider, further, the difference between the first and 
second owner of property. Every species of property is 
preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust, timber by 
rot, cloth by moths, provisions by mould, putridity, or 
vermin; money by thieves, an orchard by insects, a 
planted field by weeds or the inroad of cattle, a stock of 
cattle by hunger, a road by rain and frost, a bridge b 
freshets. And whoever takes any of these things into hie 
possession, takes the charge of defending them from this 
troop of enemies, or of keeping them in repair, A man 
who supplies his own wants, who builds a raft or a boat 
to go a-fishing, finds it easy to caulk it, or put in a thole 

in, or mend the rudder. What he gets only as fast as 

e wants for his own ends, does not embarrass him, or 
take away his sleep with looking after. But when he 
comes to give all the goods he has year after year col- 
lected, in one estate to his son, house, orchard, ploughed 
land, cattle, bridges, hardware, wooden ware, 
cloths, provisions, books, money, and cannot give him the 
skill and experience which made and collected these, and 
the method and place they have in his own life, the son 
finds his hands full, not to use these things, but to look 
after them, and defend them from their natural enemies. 
To him they are not means, but masters. Their enemies 
will not remit; rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun, freshet, 
fire—all seize their own, fill him with vexation, and he is 
converted from the owner into a watchman or watch-d 
to this magazine of old and new chattels. What a change 
Instead of the masterly good humour, and sense of power, 
and fertility of resource in himself; instead of those 
strong and learned hands, those piercing and learned 
eyes, that supple a and that mighty and prevailing 
heart, which the father had, whom nature loved and 
feared, whom snow and rain, water and land, beast and 
fish, seemed all to know and to serve, we have now a puny, 
protected person, guarded by walls and curtains, stoves 
and down-beds, coaches and men-servants and women- 
servants, from the earth and the sky, and who, bred to 
depend on all these, is made anxious by all that endangers 
those possessions, and is forced to spend so much time in 
guarding them, that he has quite lost sight of their ori- 
ginal use, namely, to help him to his ends, to the prose- 
cution of his love, to the helping of his friend, to the wor- 
ship of his God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to 
the serving of his country, to the indulgence of his senti- 
ment; and he is now what is called a rich man---the 
menial and runner of his riches.---Mun the Reformer, by 
R. W. Emerson. 


HEIGHT OF SOLDIERS. 


consequence of arguments respecting the height 
for soldiers, we have taken some at various 
times, to ascertain the relative height of English, Irish, 
and Scotch recruits. As far as the Line regiments are 
concerned, the Irish have a decided advantage in height. 
It must be, however, taken into account, that the guards, 
the marines, and the majority of the cavalry con artil- 
lery, are English, and the recruits for these are all of su- 
perior standard. It may then be doubted, if an equal 
number of tall men were deducted out of the total re- 
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received by Dr Walker. ‘The doctor, at this 
time, was writing a treatise against the Irish cus- 7 
tom of burying the dead within a few hours :g 
from which the following is an extract. “The Wal- 
‘ halla will be the Palladium of modern Germany, and 
the name of its we founder will hold, in future ages, 
@ large place in the recollection of our person who ; 
has a German heart, and who wishes the welfare of 
| 
4 
| | 
: cruits raised in Ireland, whether any difference would 
| exist. In weight, the English recruit has the advantage, 
consists wholly o ishmen wi! rally 
average Shorter then clther the Irish, Seotch, or the 
: | mixed corps.— Naval and Military Gazette. : 
remained in a sort of listening attitude. Presently, the 
produed the an lt himin to 
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